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THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


By President FRANKLIN W. JOHNSON 


COLBY COLLEGE 


Tue liberal arts college is under fire. 
Resting on the aristocratic traditions of 
New England, with a curriculum at first 
drawn mainly from Old World sources and 
based upon an educational theory now 
commonly discarded, this ancient institu- 
tion finds its one-time independence chal- 
lenged and its respectable complacency 
rudely shaken. It is now asked to give 
reasons for its continued existence. 

The tremendous increase in the number 
of students attending institutions above the 
secondary level in recent years was at first 
naively hailed as evidence of the increasing 
recognition of the worth of these institu- 
Maturer thought, however, assigns 
this increase rather to an unprecedented 
growth in wealth, to the social prestige 
associated with a college education, and to 
the diminished opportunity for profitable 
employment brought about by the techno- 
logical and managerial improvements in 
industry and commerce. Hundreds of 
thousands of youth thus have found them- 
selves with nothing to do but to continue 
their education, and the social ambitions 
of young people and their parents have 
found in the eollege a satisfying solution 
of what otherwise would have been a 
baffling problem. But the insistent ques- 
tion remains whether the liberal arts col- 


tions. 


lege is the type of institution in which they 
may spend four years most profitably to 


themselves and to society. 

The increased number of students has 
perplexed both the smaller colleges and the 
larger universities. The rise and rapid 
development of the junior college has fur- 
nished some relief to the latter and perhaps 
some added anxiety to the former. The 
present situation may be described as one 
of flux, not of chaos. The proponents of 
the junior college look upon this new type 
of organization not merely as supplement- 
ing the opportunities already existing for 
education above the secondary school, but 
as soon to supplant the four-year college 
itself. The burden of proof rests upon the 
junior college as to whether this is likely or 
desirable. As yet, the junior college cer- 
tainly has not taken over the functions of 
the liberal arts college. A few years ago 
some of our outstanding educators urged a 
shortening of the time devoted to secondary 
and collegiate education. This is now 
plainly contrary to social tendencies easily 
discernible. Within the four-year college 
itself there is the growing conviction that 
for many students some other form of edu- 
cation is more desirable. Many of these 
colleges lack the facilities and financial 
resources necessary to provide collegiate 
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training of sufficiently high order to justify 
their continuance unless their present in- 
The combination 


adequacies are removed. 
of several hundred small colleges in the 
so-called ‘‘ Liberal Arts College Movement”’ 
indicates the concern which they feel over 
their present situation and is aimed almost 


solely at arousing public interest and finan- 
cial support for the large number of insti- 
tutions which find themselves slipping in 
their competition with others more favor- 
ably cirecumstanced. 

The times demand that the liberal arts 
college take account of its educational stock 
and determine its policies. This may neces- 
sitate the writing off completely of some 
shop-worn material that has occupied the 
shelves and the substitution of other goods 
that have a real demand. In spite of much 
popular clamor to the contrary, I am in- 
clined to think that good-will, not merely 
of alumni but of society at large, is one of 
the most valuable assets of the liberal arts 
college. We shall do well, however, not to 
assign to this item a fictitious value nor to 
count too confidently upon its indefinite 
continuance. 

What do we mean by a liberal education ? 
This is difficult to define in exact terms. 
Etymologically, it would seem to mean the 
education of a free man, liber, in distinction 
from a slave. Among some peoples it came 
to mean the education of the gentleman, 
who lived without the necessity of manual 
labor. Both these distinctions have gradu- 
ally lost their force. Attempts to define a 
liberal education as one that frees the mind 
lead to high-sounding statements, more con- 
fusing than definitive. Equally difficult is 
the distinction between liberal and voca- 
tional studies. The study of the drama 
may be vocational for the playwright, but 
liberal for the lawyer or the doctor. Per- 
haps we can do no better and can safely 
go no further than to say that liberal edu- 
eation is concerned chiefly with the mean- 
ing of facts and skills, and that professional 
or vocational education is concerned with 
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the uses to which these may be put. Since 
free man and slave, gentleman and worker. 
are gradually disappearing 
distinguish individuals or groups; 
leisure is no longer the coveted possession 
of a few, but is increasingly forced upon us 
all, the present demands a wider extension 
of the opportunities for learning the mean- 
ings of life rather than the limiting of edu- 
cation, in respect to those who are to receive 
it or to its contents, to the means of earning 
a living. The methods of organization and 
instruction of the college may and should 
be improved. The curriculum is under. 
going vigorous change. But if the liberal 
arts college is to preserve its original pur- 
pose and justify its continuance, it must 
furnish a broad foundation on which to 
build a full and effective life under the pre- 
vailing conditions of the times. 

I am aware that this statement of pur- 
pose is too general and furnishes no guar- 
antee of results. Secondary education has 
gained immeasurably in recent years by a 
revision and clearer statement of its aims. 
The promise of greater effectiveness in 
higher education lies in the same direction. 
In the main, above the elementary school, 
the difference in the aims of different levels 
and types of schools is one of emphasis. 
The aims of the secondary school and the 
college are for the most part identical, ex- 
cept that the former emphasizes the voca- 
tional subjects for a considerable ‘number 
of its pupils. The liberal arts college, how- 
ever, can not ignore this in its guidance 
program and in its offering of pre-profes- 
sional courses. The professional school 
shows a distinct tendency, in its require- 
ments for admission and in its own curricu- 
lum, toward the inclusion of more of the 
so-called cultural courses. 

The liberal arts college not only provides 
foundation for professional work, but in- 
creasingly emphasizes the aims of prepara- 
tion for a worthy use of leisure and for an 
enlightened social cooperation. Perhaps 
the general aim of culture has always had 


Since 
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ary 6, 


mind the ennobling use of leisure time, 
it to-day the scope of this objective has 
far beyond its original limited appli- 
tion to artistic appreciation and enjoy- 
nt. It now includes all the desirable 
tivities of the home and civie life in which 
. engages apart from his occupation or 
rofession as well as those which are 
ially thought of as recreational. 

n training for enlightened and morally 


uided social cooperation, the college finds 
createst opportunity and _ obligation. 
e knowledge of our physical environment 
and the ability to control it have far outrun 
our ability to direct this knowledge to the 

mmon good. The crowning event in the 
process of evolution has been the emergence 

' personality. The goal of education must 

‘ the ability and the desire of persons to 
cooperate in securing the highest social 

1d in human society. Scientific discov- 
ries, inventions, and new uses of knowledge 
will surely continue to be made, but greater 

an the need of extending the limits of 
iman knowledge is that of devising ways 

' applying the knowledge we already have 

} the improvement of human living. 

The small liberal arts college has peculiar 
advantages for attaining this most impor- 
tant aim. 

1) It is a self-contained unit, organized 
for the single purpose of giving a broad 
general training to undergraduates. The 
university must have a variety of aims and 
of emphases. Its more extensive equipment 
of libraries, museums, and laboratories is 
not necessarily of advantage to the under- 
graduate. Much of this is concerned with 
research activities and serves no directly 
useful purpose for the college student. In 
these respects it is possible for the small 
college to provide as adequately for the 
real needs of its students as does the great 
university. 

(2) The greater similarity of the stu- 
dents in respect to age, experience and in- 
terests makes the life of the small college 
more homogeneous. The teaching staff, 
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whose activities are related primarily to 
undergraduate life and instruction and who 
are interested only incidentally in research, 
may center their attention more closely 
upon the common and more definite prob- 
lems of the small college. The closer asso- 
ciations and more intimate 
students with each other and with their in- 
struectors are an important factor in the 
understanding of widely varying personali- 
ties and in the development of socially 
desirable ideas and habits of life. The col- 
lege community furnishes a laboratory of 
for training young 


contacts of 


unique possibilities 
people in the art of living together as 
Several of our great uni- 
versities attempting to secure the 
democratizing influence of smaller groups 
through the introduction of the house plan. 
Very large sums of money are thus being 
spent to secure an improvised approxima- 
tion of certain highly important advan- 
tages which the small college, by its very 


human beings. 
are 


nature, already possesses. 

(3) The typical small college is situated 
in a small community, usually at consider- 
able distance from large centers of popu- 
lation. This is again a distinct advantage. 
The surroundings amid which one lives 
exert a real, although subtle, influence. 
Men, who ean, still lift their eyes to the 
hills and find added strength in so doing. 
The Empire State Building offers a poor 
substitute for this invigorating experience. 
The beautiful campus with its shaded walks 
and ivied buildings, its far view of valleys 
and wooded hills, its intimate contacts with 
elemental features of life, is itself a potent 
educative force. The opportunities which a 
large city affords for the graduate profes- 
sional school are of doubtful value to the 
undergraduate, for whom such an environ- 
ment is largely diverting and works against 
the social solidarity which is so essential a 
feature of undergraduate student life. The 
country boy or girl of to-day is not unlike 
the city boy or girl in appearance or experi- 
ence. Both types mingle freely and on 
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equal terms in the small college. There is 
little that either could gain from receiving 
his general education in an urban environ- 
Neither is wholly unacquainted with 
In- 


ment. 
the good or bad features of city life. 
deed, some of the most serious problems of 
the college are due to the ease with which, 
under modern methods of transportation, 
students migrate to the city for their week- 
ends. 

(4) Most of our small colleges, in their 
beginnings, were associated with some re- 
ligious group. This is fortunate, for while 
many of them never erected any barriers 
of creed or practice and few, if any, now 
emphasize the beliefs of a particular de- 
nomination, they are still permeated with 
the ideals we associate with religion. It is 
this fact that more than anything else gives 
them their distinctive tone and influence. 
The traditions of the past are cherished and 
have made religion a motivating foree 
which finds its abundant expression, though 
in changed form, in the present-day life of 
the college. 

(5) The individual student is less likely 
to be submerged in the small college. The 
obvious fact that individuals differ widely 
in their interests and capacities and in their 
corresponding needs has arrested the atten- 
tion of educators. It is no longer thought 
to be desirable, as it was never possible, for 
each student to learn the same subject in 
the amount as other. The 
teacher now realizes that he must learn his 
student before he can teach him. Detailed 
methods of personnel study are being intro- 
duced to determine the selection of students 
who may profitably enter college and to 
direct the work of individuals toward the 
of which each is 


same every 


maximum achievement 
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capable. Curriculum and course require. 
ments are becoming more flexible and spe. 
cial effort is being made to develop the abil. 
ity of students to work independently and 
without the mechanical pressure which has 
hitherto placed a premium upon medi. 
ocrity. Some of the most promising results 
in this direction have been secured in the 
small colleges which for rather obvious 
reasons seem to be better adapted for set- 
ting up an effective program for this pur- 
pose. 

In the confusing situation in which edu- 
cation in common with other social institu- 
tions finds itself, there still is a highly 
important place for the small 
There is no reason to doubt that the number 
of those whose education will be continued 
beyond the secondary school will increase 
in years to come. Most of the professions 
are already overcrowded and the require- 
ments for admission to the professional 
schools are properly becoming more exact- 
ing. It is unlikely that these schools will 
admit students with shortened periods of 
preparation. Other types of schools will 
doubtless be required to provide educa- 
tional opportunities for those whose needs 
will be better served than in the liberal arts 
college. But if the college were to disap- 
pear, its place would have to be filled by 
another institution whose aims would be 
identical with those so briefly outlined in 
this paper. The liberal arts college will 
survive, unchanged in purpose, but with 
form, curriculum, and method modified to 
meet the demands of new knowledge and 
changed conditions. Under wise and pro- 
gressive guidance the liberal arts college in 
the years ahead should surpass the achieve- 
ments of its long past. 


CC | lege, 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


LONDON TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 
AccorpING to the London Times Educational 
Supplement, technical education in London in 


1930 showed marked progress on the figures of 
1929. The number of students rose over 12,000, 


and the student-hours, on a total of 25,972,345, 











1,750,000. The day continuation 


over 
ls accounted for over 2,000,000 student- 


The figures for the evening institutes are said 
be the most satisfactory of all. Since 
1926-27 there has been every year a rise in 
students from 138,159 to the present figure of 
152,462, and this in spite of an actual reduc- 
in the number of institutes. The student- 

urs have risen over 1,250,000, and the average 
hours per student has risen over three hours, 
from 61.5 to 64.8. In 1920-21 the average was 
y 54.9, and at that date the session was a 
rtnight longer. The drop in the birth-rate 
has mainly affected the junior institutes. The 
rest of the institutes is the City Literary, 
hich, with its 5,660 students, is almost a uni- 
versity in itself; the Hugh Myddelton Com- 
ercial Institute has 3,242; the largest women’s 
nstitute 2,197, and the 
rest men’s 1s Bethnal Green, with 1,972. 
fewer than 50 institutes have an enrolment 
over 1,000 The 
schools for mothers and clubs are not ineluded 


is Sayerstreet, with 


students. statistics for 
the figures for evening institutes, though the 
incil supplies instructors. In 1929-30 they 
amounted to 70, with 3,961 students and 110,781 
ittendanees. One of the most interesting de- 
velopments has been the creation of men’s junior 
ustitutes for students of the difficult age of 14- 
8, who do not attend the ordinary evening 

sses. There are seven of these, with an en- 
rolment of about 5,000, and the council has now 
decided to stabilize this very useful type of 


institution. 

The junior instruction centers for unemployed 
boys and girls were extended during the session. 
The number of students enrolled was nearly 
5,000, the boys numbering about two to one to 
the girls; the work was made as practical as 
possible, with physical exercises, and English 
taught on the broadest lines. 

In secondary education a 

pened by the council for boys, which brought 


new school was 
ip the number of council secondary schools to 
-5, against 52 receiving grants from the council. 
The number of pupils attending the schools was 
31,717, of whom practically a third were in the 
maintained schools. The grants to the aided 
schools were over £400,000, or £500,000 if fees 
and the expenses of the Council scholars are 
included. 
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FELLOWSHIPS OF THE COMMON- 
WEALTH FUND 

For the sixth consecutive year, a group of 
British students has been brought to the United 
States for postgraduate study. The new ap- 
pointees to these Commonwealth Fund Fellow- 
ships, 35 in number, were assigned to sixteen 
schools and universities, as follows: California, 
6; California Institute of Technology, 2; Chi- 
cago, 1; Columbia, 3; Cornell, 1; Harvard, 4; 
Johns Hopkins, 1; Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, 1; Michigan, 1; New York, 1; 
North Carolina, 1; Pennsylvania, 1; Princeton, 
3; Stanford, 2; Wisconsin, 3; Yale, 4. Among 
them were six government officials from various 
parts of the British Empire, including two 
from South Africa, one from Southern Rho- 
desia, one from New Zealand, one from Pales- 
tine, and one from India. These men and wo- 
men, selected by a British committee of which 
the Prince of Wales is honorary chairman, were 
appointed for a two-year term of study and will 
travel in the United States, at the expense ot 
the fund, during the summer vacation. 

Forty per cent. of the fellowship holders of 
previous years, who have returned to Great 
Britain or the Dominions, are engaged in teach- 
ing or other academie work which gives them 
an opportunity to spread their knowledge of 
the United States to younger men and women. 
The next largest groups are in government ser- 
vice and industrial research. 

According to the annual report of the Com- 
monwealth Fund, from which this information 
is taken, these students are asked to record their 
impressions. Their comment on American edu- 
cational methods varies from praise to sharp 
criticism. One student reports his opinion that 
“there is much that commends admiration under 
the American system, notably its general effi- 
ciency in keeping the maximum possible num- 
ber up to a certain average standard, and the 
undoubted keenness of the majority of the stu- 
dents.” Another says of undergraduate teach- 
ing, “The American system seems to encourage 
a student not to think for himself if he ean pos- 


sibly get a professor to think for him.” 


USE OF MOTION PICTURES IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
“More than 60 per cent. of schools repre- 
sented by approximately 6,000 principals and 
films in 


superintendents use motion picture 
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” according 
Mr. J. 0. 


some way for educational purposes, 
to a statement recently made by 
Malott, of the Office of Education. 

Questionnaires on the administration of film 
service in public elementary and high schools 
throughout the United States distributed 
the Motion Picture the 


Department of Commerce, with the cooperation 


through Division of 
of the Offiee of Education, were returned by 
this number of school administrators. 

Many city and a few state departments of 
publie instruction have organized administra- 
tive units to render motion picture service to 
the schools. Visual education departments with 
full-time employees have also been provided in 
numerous cities. 

Mr. Malott points out that of 44,186 pres- 
entations of films reported in one school year, 
more than 32,000, or 73 per cent., were for cur- 
rieular activities. Forty per cent. of the total 
motion picture offerings were in the social sci- 
ences, and 26 per cent. in the natural sciences. 
More than 25 per cent. of the total showings 
were in the fields of physical education, manual 
and industrial arts, home economies, English and 
commereial education, although approximately 
2,500 presentations not specifically related to 
school subjects were reported. 

Nearly 18,000, or 41 per cent. of the show- 
ings were in elementary schools; 12,000, or 27 
per cent., were in junior high schools, and 14,- 
200, or 32 per cent., were in senior high 
schools.” In most instanees films were obtained 
at low cost, by rental, or free “from educational 
centers, including city, state and federal agen- 
cies, extension divisions of universities, and 
various other types of educational organizations. 

Five out of six teachers using motion pic- 
tures for instruction state that they are not 
able to make a sufficiently detailed study of 
The 
inquiry shows, however, that motion pictures 


the film to get the maximum value from it. 


were reported by 98.9 per cent. of teachers as 
being helpful or very helpful in creating an 
increased interest in school work and a sustained 
interest in topies studied. 

THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS OF 

CLEVELAND 

FIFTEEN years of experimentation with the 

junior high school in Cleveland have been re- 
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ported in the annual report of Mr. R. G. Jones, 
Superintendent of Schools of Cleveland, Ohio, 
recently published by the Board of Education, 
Describing minutely the various activities of 
the modern junior high school, the author, Mr. 
Jones, makes some conclusions and predicts 
future developments in this comparatively new 
branch of the publie school. 

Mr. Jones reports that “The junior high 
school finds itself with a population so diverse 
in interests, capacities and probable future that 
it must consider this diversity as of first im- 
portance in attaining any goals whatever.” 
The chief goals are apparently (1) to increase 
the child’s command over fundamental facts and 
processes, (2) to help the child build up, main 
tain, and enjoy good health, (3) to help him 
choose, and in the ease of the older child, facilt- 
tate his start in a voeation, (4) to help him 
form interests that lead to worth-while 
recreative activities in leisure time, and (5) to 


will 


assist him in learning how to get on with peo- 
ple, developing a spirit of cooperation and ree- 
ognition of rights of others, individually and 
in social groups, large and small. 

Mr. Jones predicts that new inventions, in- 
eluding television, will exert a great influence 
on the curriculum of the junior high school. 
He believes, according to the report, that visual 
aid will continue to become an increasingly im- 


portant medium for broadening and enriching 


the scope of the pupil’s experience. He says, 


after several years of experimentation with 
radio in Cleveland junior high schools, that “It 
is the opinion of those connected with the ex- 
perimental work that certain desirable educa- 
tional outcomes reasonably may be expected 
from radio lessons.” 

The social civic program of Cleveland junior 
high schools is the subject of a long chapter in 
the report. Changing social conditions in an 
industrial city make it imperative for the school 
to assume many obligations formerly taken by 
the family. The homeroom, clubs, student coun- 
cil, newspapers, social events, assemblies—all 
are described in this social civie chapter. 

Results of revisions of courses of study in 
mathematies, the social studies and English are 
described in the report. After several years of 
study a committee of teachers of mathematics, 
under the supervision of the chief of the Bureau 











ducational Research, reports that “arith- 
‘¢ will eontinue to be the backbone of the 
th and eighth year work but there will be 
nereasing tendency to make this work more 


71) 


tical. 


ADVANCED DEGREES AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
University of Pittsburgh will in the 

re confer the degree of doctor of eduea- 
n, particularly designed to serve the needs of 
sory Officials in education. Practically 
me requirements hold for this degree as 
the doetor of philosophy. Students work- 
+ toward either degree must earn a total of 
seventy-two eredits beyond a bachelor’s degree. 

The major difference comes in the type of 

ivch that is required for the two degrees. 


plan in part states: 


A student must present, within his major field 
f study, a dissertation representing scholarship of 
gh order. The two degrees are similar in their 
juirements for scholarship; they may be dif- 
entiated in the of the contributions 
igh research which candidates are required to 


nature 


degree of doctor of education stands for 
ability to organize materials and to test edu- 
nal theory and practice through application 
Research for this de- 
The degree of doctor 


itual school situations, 
is of a service type. 
hilosophy stands for discovery or production 
n educational theory and practice. Research for 
degree should make a contribution either to 
technique or to knowledge. 


Under the regulations for the degree of doctor 
of education, students, instead of being required 
to be certified in two languages or in one lan- 
guage and advanced statistical method as instru- 
ments of research, may meet certification re- 
quirements by any two of the following: (a) 
French, (b) German, (c) advanced statistical 
method, (d) mental measurements; and (1) a 
thesis prepared for a master’s degree, or (2) a 
ormal paper deseribing some phase of school 
practice. 

Curricula leading to four different advanced 
degrees are now offered in education at the 
University of Pittsburgh. These degrees are: 
aster of arts, master of education, doctor of 
philosophy, and doctor of education. The mas- 
ter of education degree was first offered in 1930. 
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THE GRADUATE EDUCATION BUILD- 
ING OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO 
THe new Graduate Edueation Building of 
the University of Chicago has been erected with 
a part of the $1,500,000 given to the univer- 
sity by the General Edueation Board for the 
support of the scientifie study of educational 

problems. 

It has usually been assumed that teachers, 
school administrators and students of the sci- 
ence of edueation can be trained in recitation 
rooms of the simplest type. The Graduate Edu- 
cation Building of the University of Chicago 
shows that an entirely new idea with regard to 
the science of education is beginning to be ac- 
cepted. This building has a statistical labora- 
tory, a fully equipped apparatus workshop with 
a skilled mechanie, dark rooms for photographie 
work, laboratory rooms, record rooms, work 
rooms for members of the staff engaged in 
school and college surveys and other studies in 
the field of school and college administration, 
and a library with work space for 200 students 
and stack space for 100,000 volumes. The stack 
contains 60,000 education. 
There is a special-collection room, where reports 


now volumes on 
of school systems and colleges are made avail- 
able for students of educational administration. 

In addition to the equipment described, there 
are office workrooms for the fifteen professors 
and the fourteen staff members of lower aca- 
demie rank who give instruction in the depart- 
The building is 
graduate work. It 
buildings which house the laboratory schools. 
With the older buildings now oceupied by the 
laboratory schools and with the school gym- 


ment. devoted strictly to 


stands between the two 


nasium, the department of education has a plant 
which is not surpassed by any of the plants pro- 
vided for the natural and social scienees, which 
were recognized in universities before the sci- 
ence of education came into being. 


PROPOSED FOUNDATION IN NEW 
YORK CITY FOR CHAMBER 
MUSIC 
PLANS are reported in The New York Times 
for the establishment of a foundation for cham- 
ber music that will serve for music the same 
purpose that a publie library does for litera- 
ture, that will support free public concerts, and 
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encourage and instruct musical talent. The an- 
nouncement was made on January 28 at a tes- 
timonial luncheon and concert given in honor of 
Adolph Lewisohn in the auditorium of Hunter 
College, New York City. 

The proposed foundation, said to be the first 
of its kind in the country if not in the world, 
will have a building of its own in the Bronx on 
a site for which funds have been in part sub- 
scribed, and for which it is hoped to obtain an 
endowment large enough to perpetuate its 
work. Eventually, if arrangements made by 
Dr. Henry T. Fleck, head of the department of 
music at Hunter College and originator of the 
proposal, are consummated, the foundation will 
become international in scope. 

The new institution, of which Mr. Lewisohn 
is the chief patron, will be opened within a 
year, and it is hoped to begin building in the 
fall. The site is in the neighborhood of the new 
Hunter College buildings. Dr. Fleck will be in 
charge of the institution and other sponsors will 
be Mr. George Gordon Battle, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Herbert H. Lehman, Mr. Clarence 
Mackay, Mr. MeAneny, Dr. Nicholas Murray 
sutler and Messrs. Harry Harkness Flagler, 
Grover A. Whalen, Felix Warburg, Otto Kahn, 
Theodore Steinway, Samuel Levy and Albert 
Goldman. 
students will be 


Facilities for instructing 


available and advanced students who show 
promise will receive opportunities to make pub- 
lie appearances at the free concerts. The pres- 
ent chamber music coneerts, which have been 
held at Hunter College for some years under 
the patronage of Mr. Lewisohn, will be con- 


tinued and expanded in scope. 


THE NEW YORK CITY SCHOOL 
RELIEF FUND 

ContTRIBUTIONS from school teachers amount- 
ing to 5 per cent. of their salaries are neces- 
sary to meet the needs of school children and 
others aided by the School Relief Fund, ac- 
cording to Dr. William J. O’Shea, Superinten- 
dent of the Schools of New York City, who last 
week made an appeal for additional contribu- 
tions at a meeting of district superintendents. 

Dr. O’Shea told the superintendents that they 
might inform the teachers that a 5 per cent. 
contribution was necessary to raise the amount 
needed for relief work, but he made it clear 
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that the teachers should not be given the jy. 
pression that they were being compelled to eon. 
tribute to the fund. 

In a cireular sent to all members of the super- 
vising, teaching, extension, administrative, attep- 
danee, technical, custodian and mechanical staffs 
of the Board of Edueation, it was pointed out 
that 


effort and self-denial are as necessary 


in this war on poverty and want as they were in 


concerted 


the world war period. 

During the last two months the demands mak 
on our school relief fund have far exceeded the 
resumed our 


estimates made in October when we 


contributions. It is now known that over 60,0 
families are in dire need. The following carefully 
prepared estimate of our monthly needs is sul 


mitted for your consideration: 


For out-of-school or family relief supplied 
by the schools $150.00 
For 50,000 free lunches for pupils per day 100,000 


For shoes 30,00( 
For clothing 20.000 
For salaries of workers for 80 new lunch 
centers 15,000 
For relief to be supplied during the sum- 
mer months 85,00 
Total $400,001 


This program will require a considerable sacri- 
fice from all of us, but it is beyond neither our 
ability nor our inclination to help in the present 
crisis. Our large numbers and the security of our 
positions lay upon us the obligation to carry it 
through. 

We are now contributing about $108,000 each 
We need at least $400,000 each month 
for the next five months. A 5 per cent. contribu- 
tion is necessary to raise this amount. We have 
full confidence that all of us who are in the employ 
of the Board of Education, in any activity, will 
respond to this appeal. There is no doubt of the 
moral obligation to do so. 


month. 


The cireular was signed by George J. Ryan, 
president of the Board of Education, as well as 
by Dr. O’Shea. 


THE WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL IN 
NEW YORK STATE 

To guide the schools in the observance of the 

celebration of the two hundredth anniversary of 

the birth of George Washington, the State Edu- 

cation Department has issued a 36-page Wash- 

ington Bicentennial Number of its Bulletin to 
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Schools which is distributed to all schools 
the state. 
The Bulletin ineludes an article by Dr. Alex- 
ier C. Flick, state historian, on “Washing- 
’s Relations to New York State.” It also 
ludes a statement by Mr. Edward P. Smith 
resting a plan for the celebration in the 


ls of the Bicentennial including special 
niversary programs on Washington’s Birth- 


day, February 22, Inauguration Day, April 39, 
I bas Day, June 14, and Constitution Day, Sep- 
tember 17. Also ineluded in the publication is 

bibliography for elementary and secondary 
schools prepared by the Library Extension Di- 
vision of the department and a statement re- 
carding the lantern slides which the Visual In- 
struction Division will lend to sehools. 
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The following statement by Commissioner of 
Edueation Frank P. Graves regarding the ob- 
servance of Washington’s Birthday is printed in 
the Bulletin: 

The 200th anniversary of the birth of George 
Washington this year offers to schools of the state 
an unusual opportunity not only to pay honor to 
the Father of our Country, but also to draw many 
helpfu! lessons from the personality, the character 
and the achievements of George Washington.  Al- 
though the law permits the closing of the schools 
on Washington’s Birthday, I urge that this year 


22 and 


the schools remain in session on February 
that at least part of the school period be devoted 
to special exercises in commemoration of this im 
portant anniversary. In no better way can we 
properly show our gratitude to the man who won 
our independence and founded our nation. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Ropert Maynarp HutcHIns, president 
of the University of Chicago, and Dr. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, will 
address the general session of the Department 
of Superintendence at Constitution Hall, on 
Thursday morning, February 25. The general 
plans for the Washington meeting of the de- 
partment are given in the issue of SCHOOL AND 
Society for January 2. 

THE honorary degree of doctor of science 
has been conferred by the University of Chi- 
cago on Dr. William Wallace Campbell, presi- 
lent emeritus of the University of California, 
and formerly director of the Lick Observatory. 


At a dinner given in honor of Dr. Albert Ein- 
stein at the California Institute of Technology 
at Pasadena, Dr. Charles A. Beard and Dr. 
Jacob Gould Sechurman, formerly president of 
Cornell University and ambassador to Ger- 
many, were the principal speakers. 

Dr. WALTER DamRoscH, composer, conductor 
and leader in musieal education, celebrated his 
seventieth birthday on January 30. A break- 
last and a dinner were arranged in his honor, 
and congratulatory messages were received from 
all parts of the country and from Europe. 


An Associated Press dispatch reports that 
K. C. Chatterjee, education officer of the Cal- 
cutta Corporation, was arrested on January 26. 
The corporation controls three hundred schools 


and charges were made that many of them were 
“breeding places of sedition.” 

Miss ADELAIDE NUTTING, professor emeritus 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, will 
receive a portrait of herself at a reception at 
Teachers College on February 10. The portrait 
is the work of Stanislav Rembski. Miss Nut- 
ting, who was appointed professor of institu- 
tional administration at Teachers College in 
1907, was the first nurse to be appointed to a 
chair in any American university. She retired 
from active work in 1925. 

Proressor WILLIAM R. 
lumbia University, who was recently appointed 
visiting Carnegie professor to the University of 
Vienna, was the guest of honor on January 27 
of Dr. Friedrich Fischerauer, consul-general of 
Austria in New York. 

THE William H. Nichols medal of the New 
York seetion of the American Chemical Society 
for 1932 has been awarded to Professor James 


SHEPHERD, of Co- 


3ryant Conant, chairman of the division of 
chemistry at Harvard University. Dr. Conant 
was presented with the Chandler Medal of 
Columbia University on February 5, when he 
discussed “Equilibria and Rates of some Or- 
ganic Reactions.” The Nichols Medal will be 
presented to him on March 11, when he will 
speak on “An Introduction to the Chlorophyll 


Moleeule.” 
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Dr. WALTER L. BULLOCK, associate professor 
of Italian at the University of Chicago, has 
been elected president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Italian. 

Dr. Francis B. Haas, formerly Pennsylvania 
state superintendent of public instruction, now 
president of the State Teachers College at 
Bloomsburg, has been elected president of the 


Pennsylvania State Education Association. 


Art the annual meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Kansas State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Superintendent Ira J. Bright, of Leaven- 
worth, was chosen as president of the associa- 
tion. He will preside at the sixty-ninth annual 
session to be held on November 4 and 5, 1932, in 
the cities of Kansas City, Topeka, Salina, 
Dodge City, Hutchinson and Pittsburgh. The 
Charles O. 
Wright, Atchison, for the Kansas City session; 
Superintendent G. A. Swift, Blue Rapids, for 
Topeka; Superintendent Wm. MeMullen, Phil- 
Superintendent L. L. 


vice-presidents are: Principal 


lipsburg, for Salina; 
Thompson, Ness City, for Dodge City; Super- 
Hughes, El Dorado, for Hut- 
chinson, and Superintendent Glenn A. DeLay, 
Neodesha, for Pittsburg. 


intendent J. F. 


ALBERT LinpDsAy ROWLAND, superintendent of 
schools of Cheltenham Township, Montgomery 
County, Pennsylvania, and formerly director of 
the Teachers Bureau of the State Department 
of Publie Instruction, has been elected presi- 
dent of the State Teachers College, Shippens- 
burg. Dr. Rowland sueceeds Ezra Lehman, who 
died recently. 

Dr. THomas Nrxon Carver, professor of 
economics at Harvard University, will become 
professor emeritus in September, 1932. 


Proressor JAMES B. PoLLocK, who for ap- 
proximately thirty-five years has been a mem- 
ber of the department of botany of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, has presented his resignation, 
to take effect at the end of the present semester. 

Dr. JosepH S. AMES, president of the Johns 
Hopkins University, has been elected a lay 
member of the standing committee of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Diocese of Maryland. 

Dr. Ropert C. BINKLEY, acting head of the 
department of history of Flora Stone Mather 
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College of Western Reserve University, has be- 
come chairman of the joint committee on ma. 
terials for research of the Social Science Re. 
search Council and the American Council of 
Learned Societies. 

Dr. W. S. Taytor, dean of the College of 
Education of the University of Kentucky, has 


Edueation Association as delegate from Ken- 
tucky to the World Federation of Educational 
Associations. 

Dr. Louis A. PecustEtn, dean of the Schoo! 
of Edueation of the University of Cincinnati, 
will lecture during the summer quarter of the 
Stanford University School of Edueation, which 
opens on June 24. 

Mr. LANGDON WARNER, lecturer of fine arts 
at Harvard University, has been appointed 
guest lecturer at the College of Fine Arts of 
New York University, beginning with the spring 
semester. Mr. Warner will fill the place ot 
Professor George Rowley, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, who resigned recently because of illness. 


Dr. CLARENCE C, LirrLe, formerly president 
of the University of Michigan, spoke on Janu- 
ary 23 on “Higher Education as I See it” at a 
publie meeting of the Ethical Society at Boston. 


Dr. ALBperT D. Mean, acting president of 
Brown University, was on January 29 the 
principal speaker at the fifty-ninth annual 
dinner of the Brown Alumni Club of Boston. 
Those present had-the privilege of listening to 
the voices, as reproduced upon phonographic 
records, of two late presidents of Brown, Dr. 
EK. Benjamin Andrews, who died in 1917, and 
of Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, who died two years 
ago. 

Dr. Sipney TuRNER Moreanp, formerly 
president of Washington and Lee University, 
died on January 29 at the age of seventy-nine 
years. 

Tue death is announced of Dr. H. C. Pryor, 
formerly dean of education at Northern State 
Teachers College, South Dakota, and later dean 
at Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg. 

CHARLES SHELDON HastiNnGs, professor 0! 
physies emeritus of Yale University, died on 
January 30, in his eighty-third year. 
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Emit Cart WiuM, professor of philoso- 
Stanford University, died suddenly on 
tary 31, at the age of fifty-four years. 


Louis GUERINEAU MYERS, treasurer of the 

ckefeller Foundation, of the General Eduea- 
Board and of the Rockefeller Institute for 
cal Research, died on January 28 at the 
of fifty-eight years. 


Tue Graham Memorial, the new student 
on building of the University of North Caro- 

. was dedicated on January 29, in exercises 
honor of the late President Edward Kidder 
Graham. The building is of three stories and 
erected by the alumni at a cost of $250,- 
Charles W. Tillett, Jr., of Charlotte, a 
former student and elose associate of the late 
President Graham, delivered the dedication ad- 


the 
Shakespeare Memorial in Washington on April 


PLANS for the dedication of Folger 
;, and for its formal presentation at that time 
Amherst College by Mrs. Henry Clay Folger, 
dow of the donor, have been made public. 
Mr. George A. Plimpton, president of the cor- 

ration, will make the speech of acceptance. 
Dr. Joseph Q. 
I 


nglish at Cornell University, supervisor of re- 


Adams, formerly professor of 


earch in the Shakespearian Library once owned 
Mr. Folger, will deliver the dedication ad- 
dress. The memorial building was erected at a 
cost of $2,000,000; the Shakespearian collection 
that it eontains is valued at $4,000,000. The 
ulding, which stands opposite the site of the 
proposed Supreme Court building, near the Li- 
brary of Congress, is classical in exterior ar- 
of notable 
It contains an exhibi- 


and bears bas-reliefs 


chitecture, 





Shakespearian scenes. 


tion room, a reading room, private studies, 


i 


fices and a theater. 


A SETTLEMENT for $160,000 of the action to 
break the will of William Wilson Cook, eor- 
poration lawyer, who left the bulk of his $11,- 
300,000 estate to his alma mater, the Univer- 


+ 


sity of Michigan, was authorized on February 
2 by an order signed by Surrogate James A. 
Foley. The contestants are Mrs. Ida C. Cook, 
of Los Angeles, divorced wife of Mr. Cook, and 
Mr. Cook died on June 4, 1930, at 


Rye, New York. During his life time he made 


a nephew. 
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donations to the university which, with his tes- 
tamentary bequest, brought his benefactions to 
The trust 


fund created for the university in the will was 


the institution to about $20,000,000. 


to ereate a law center “so as to produce superior 
lawyers, judges, legislators and executors; in 
other words, intellectual and reliable leaders.” 

THE board of trustees of Northwestern Univer- 
sity have named the Evanston campus in mem- 
The 
south part, extending as far north as Willard 


ory of two benefactors of the institution. 


place, will in the future be known as the Milton 
H. Wilson 
the Garrett Biblical Institute to Lincoln Street, 
on which are Patten gymnasium, Dearborn Ob- 


campus; and the section north of 


servatory and the men’s dormitories, will be 
called the James A. Patten campus. The late 
Milton H. Wilson, of Wilson Bros., manufac- 
turers of men’s furnishings, was a member of 
the board of trustees continuously from 1897 
until his death in 1929. His gifts to the uni- 
versity up to that time had amounted to more 
than $1,500,000. 
bulk of his 
$8,000,000, to the university as an endowment 
for the College of Arts. Mr. Patten 
also was a member of the board of trustees and 
For 


In his will he bequeathed the 


estate, valued at approximately 


Liberal 


served as its president from 1917 to 1920. 
more than twenty years he made Northwestern 
University one of his vital interests. 

A FUND which will ultimately amount to 
$210,000 and which will be known as “The E. D. 
Farmer International Scholarship Fund” has 
been established to finance fellowships for stu- 
dents from the University of Texas at the Na- 
tional University of Mexico and from the Na- 
tional University of Mexico to study at the 
University of Texas. 

To enable Atlanta University to develop its 
work in the training of Negroes for business, 
New York 
made a grant of $100,000 for the establishment 
of a professorship in the university’s graduate 
Grad- 


uate work was inaugurated at Atlanta Univer- 


the Carnegie Corporation of has 


Department of Business Administration. 


sity two years ago following an affiliation agree- 
ment with Morehouse College for men and Spel- 
man College for women. Under this agreement 
undergraduate instruction is confined to More- 


house and Spelman Colleges, while graduate 
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Atlanta 
First emphasis has been placed on the develop- 


work is undertaken by University. 
ment of a department of education and the 
department of business administration. Aceord- 
ing to President John Hope, the graduate de- 
partment of business seeks to give students a 
sound general knowledge of economics and an 
understanding of the technique of modern busi- 
ness. Because Negroes have little opportunity 
under existing conditions to learn business pro- 
cedure at first hand as clerks and apprentices, 
it is necessary to provide them with technical 
training if they are to engage successfully in 
business. In addition to general business train- 
ing the department proposes to give individual 
students of exceptional promise opportunities 
for more specialized work in the fields of in- 
vestment, banking, insurance, merchandising and 


the like. 


AcTING under a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation, the committee on fellowships and 
scholarships of the American Library Associa- 
a limited number of 


tion has announced that 


grants is available for the school year, 1932-33. 
The purpose of these grants is to enable those 
who have shown promise of contributing to the 
advancement of the library profession to pursue 
a year of special study or research in library 
be 


graduates of approved colleges or universities 


problems. In general applicants should 
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and should have had one year’s work in a |j. 
brary school and satisfactory experience, 

though these requirements may be varied for 
The stipend for a fellowship 
will be $1,500 or more, varying according to the 


exceptional cases. 


requirements of the recipient, and may be re 
newed for a second year. Scholarships wil] 
vary in amount from $750 to $1,000, and wil] 
be awarded to persons with less extensive ex. 
perience and training. Applications should be 
filed before February 15, and should be ad. 
dressed to the chairman of the American Li- 
brary Association Committee on Fellowships 
and Scholarships, Mr. Harrison W. Craver, 
Engineering Societies Library, 29 West 39th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


An International Catalogue of Educational 
Films, to be issued in five languages, is to be 
compiled and published by the International 
Institute of Cinematography, with offices in 
Rome. 
distributing firms, educational societies, and 
other organizations interested in the production 
of educational films to communicate with them 
immediately. The lists sent in should show date 
of production, length of film (standard or sub- 
standard) and whether silent or talking, title, 
name of firm or organization responsible for 
the production, and if intended for general or 


The commission therefore request all 


special circulation. 


DISCUSSION 


ON THE OVERSUPPLY OF TEACHERS 


“THE general picture . is that the pro- 
fession of teaching is getting seriously and in- 
creasingly overcrowded.” This is the summary 
of “fourteen factual investigations of supply 
and demand in teaching,” presented by Elias- 
sen and Anderson in a recent number of the 
Educational Research Bulletin of the Ohio State 
rather conclusive 


University. The evidence is 


that more persons are preparing to teach than 


there are positions available, and it seems to be 
generally felt that this situation is undesirable. 
At any rate, the situation gives point to the 
whole question of raising the requirements for 
entering the teaching profession, and in con- 
nection with this the further question of re- 
stricting enrolment in teachers’ colleges and 


colleges of education. It is the purpose of this 
article to make two suggestions—one tending to 
show that the statistics on oversupply should 
not be taken at their face value and the other 
suggesting that a certain liberality in allowing 
students to select teacher-training courses 1s 
desirable. 

The oversupply of teachers is at least not a 
unique situation. Millions of workers in other 
fields are unable to secure jobs. Conditions in 
teaching are but a part of a wide-spread socio 
economic maladjustment. The reason for point- 
ing out this fact is not to brush the problem 
lightly aside but to ask that it be considered 
in its larger setting. Perhaps education needs 
more, as well as better, workers. 

As a starting point let us assume that every 
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ng and able worker is entitled to a job— 
mewhere. At the present time, however, mil- 
mms are unable to secure a job of any kind. 
must be apparent, therefore, that, unless 
wiety is to resort to some kind of wholesale 
vhter of the unemployed, a way must be 
ound to make more jobs available. It is hardly 
meeivable that we shall be willing to leave 
conditions as they are. Where, then, shall these 
bs be found? This is the practical question. 
any kind of serious social planning, educa- 


as well as industry and business must be 


( 


examined to see whether it is not an area in 
ch part of the readjustment should be made. 
Let us not be guilty of dealing merely with 


set 
symptoms and accepting the status quo with- 

any intelligent contribution to the solution 
of the general problem. It is a task that will 
require fundamental social engineering. To the 
educator, certainly, it appears reasonable that 

a society in which material production has 

pparently outrun demand and in which pro- 
found readjustments must be made in human 
relations—or, looking at it from the other side, 

a school system so inadequately staffed—to 
an educator it appears reasonable that society 
can well afford to make greater investments in 
its schools, and thus incidentally reduce a part 
of the oversupply of those who want to teach. 
One of our greatest advances will come, it is 
true, in increasing the quality of our staff, but 
we need numbers as well; and we should not 
meekly accept the suggestion that society is now 
paying about all that it may be expected to pay 
for education. Now that we have learned how 
to produce wealth with less human labor, why 
may we not turn more time and energy into 
the improvement of human nature? 

The second suggestion is that in our present 
social strueture a certain excess in the number 
of persons prepared for teaching is necessary 
and desirable. This desirable oversupply is 
largely in the field of women workers, and the 
desirability rests not on the needs of the teach- 
ing profession but on general social conditions. 
As society is now constituted, married life com- 
monly restricts outside employment. Whether 
this is as it should be, opinions will vary; but 
it is a fact. Coupled with this is the fact that 
the possibility of a desirable marriage is often 
uncertain, as is also the possibility that at some 
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time after marriage a woman may be forced 
to work outside the 
that either women must be left without specific 


home. The net result is 
preparation for outside work or else many of 
them must be trained for jobs which they will 
fill temporarily or not at all. There is much to 
be said in favor of the latter alternative. 

If, then, many women are to be prepared for 
jobs which they will fill orly temporarily or not 
at all, for what jobs—from the standpoint of 
the general welfare—should they be prepared? 
It is obvious that no single answer can be given; 
many fields are and should be open. From the 
standpoint of society at large, however, there 
are some reasons why teaching makes an espe- 
cially happy choice for a large number who 
have the requisite ability and interest. <A great 
deal of the preparation for teaching is also a 
preparation for parenthood, for the parent is 
the first—and in some ways the most important 

teacher. There are few vocations which pre- 
sent so much overlapping between outside em- 
ployment and home-making, and consequently 
so little waste in changing from one to the 
other. By a proper selection of courses the 
loss can be reduced to a reasonable minimum. 

No attempt has been made in this article to 
discuss the apparent oversupply of teachers at 
all exhaustively. As is usually the case with 
social problems, the situation is extremely com- 
plicated. While two have been 
offered, the main point of the discussion is to 
urge that the problem be considered, not nar- 
rowly, but in its relation to the welfare of 
society at large. In the reconstruction which 
follows the depression, if we do any social 
planning at all, some one should see that the 
service of education is both improved and en- 
larged. In the meantime we need not feel that 
it is a greater waste to prepare teachers who 
will never have classrooms than it is to prepare 
others who will never follow their professions, 
or indeed than it is to invest in the ordinary 
liberal arts course without specifie goal. 


H. T. MANUEL 


suggestions 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


INCREASING THE I. Q. 
Dogs a child’s ability to read make a sig- 
nificant difference in his I. Q., as determined 
by a group intelligence test? 
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This problem presented itself many times last 
year in connection with an experiment in teach- 
ing the mechanies of silent reading. All the 
children in grades four to eight in the public 
schools of Latrobe, Pennsylvania, about 900, 
were used in the experiment. In December five 
reading tests, a test in reading arithmetic and 
one in reading history and two group intelli- 
gence tests A drill procedure was 
instituted during the first week in January and 
Most of .ue chil- 


Those who did not 


were given. 


continued for three months. 
dren made rapid progress. 
make proper progress were studied individually. 
In this connection, Binet tests were often given. 
that some children in the 
were feeble- 


It was soon evident 


intermediate grades rated as 


minded on both group tests, but as normal on 
the Binet test. 
words with good expression, but they could not 


These children could pronounce 


read. 

After the second forms of all reading tests 
had been given and seored, the writer chose 25 
children from each of two buildings and gave 
the Otis Intermediate Examination, Form B 


to them. They had previously been given 
Form A. It was the afternoon of the last day 
of school when Form B was given. Neverthe- 


less, these children inereased their I. Q.’s an 
average of 11.76 points. 

None of the 50 children chosen had been given 
a Binet test, and none of them was personally 
known to the writer. They were chosen _ be- 
cause they had made considerable progress in 
reading, particularly in speed. Some had very 
low reading ability at the beginning, some very 
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high; some had low I. Q.’s as indicated by th, 
December tests, some had high I. Q.’s. But ai! 
had made significant progress in some phase of 
reading ability. The average reading ability o; 
the group at the beginning of the experimen; 
was a grade score of 5.22 and the average gai. 
as indicated by the five tests, was 1.36 grades, 
i2 


The average gain in speed, two tests, was 2.72 
grades. 
The following table indicates the gains mad 
in the I. Q.: 
TABLE I 
GAINS MAbDE IN I.Q. AFTER INCREASED REApiNG 
ABILITY 


Points gained Number of cases 


-—+ to 0 8 


1 to 5 5 

6 to 10 10 
11 to 15 12 
16 to 20 7 
21 to 25 4 
26 to 30 1 
31 to 35 1 
36 to 40 2 





Average 11.76 Total 50° 


The highest 10 per cent. made an average gain 
of 32 points; the highest 25 per cent. made ar 
average gain of 24 points. This would seem 
to indicate that an I. Q. made on a group test 
may be largely a reading score. 


EvLuswortH Lowry 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


A COURSE FOR AMERICAN WOMEN AT 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY 

In the midst of depressions and rumors of 
war, education goes on. Oxford University has 
seen systems and personalities come and go, and 
through the centuries has continued its quiet 
work of education. As recently as 1926, in the 
face of disorganization attendant upon the 
general strike in the spring, a vacation course 
for American women was inaugurated. Some 
three hundred gathered that year to live in the 
Oxford Women’s Colleges and to drink in the 
spirit of English learning under the guidance 


of many of England’s greatest living scholars. 
The course was repeated in 1928 and now is 
offered again for 1932. 

The subject around which three weeks of lee- 
tures will be organized in 1932 is “Eighteenth 
Century England.” The era will be approached 
from the angles of literature, history, philoso- 
phy, religion, education, music and art. The 
lecturers are drawn from various universities of 
England, and the American student would ordi- 
narily have to expend much time and effort to 
hear all of them. To take literature as an illus- 
tration, the lecturers announced on that subject 
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are Ernest de Sélineourt of Oxford, F. P. Wil- 
con of Leeds, Lascelles Abercrombie of London, 
D. Nichol Smith of Oxford, Caroline F. Spur- 
veon of London and H. F. B. Brett-Smith of 
Oxford. In addition, there will be writers 
whose books are well known in the scholarly lit- 
erature of the period—J. L. Hammond, eco- 
nomie historian; Hilaire Belloc, biographer and 
religious historian, and Sir Richard Lodge, 
president of the Royal Historical Association. 
" The academic program will include two lec- 
tures each morning and frequent evening lec- 
tures in addition to the discussion classes which 
will be held in the early evening. Exeursions 
are planned to places of historic interest in the 
neighborhood, and invitations will be extended 
to members of the course to meet residents of 
Oxford in their homes. 

The dates of the course are July 8 to 28. 
The triennial conference of the International 
Federation of University Women at Edinburgh 
will follow the course immediately, and it is 
hoped that many members of the American As- 
sociation of University Women will plan to at- 
tend both the course and the conference. For 
those who wish to spend a little longer in the 
university atmosphere of England, there will be 
an opportunity to go to Cambridge, where a 
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University Extension Summer Meeting will be 
in progress from July 28 to August 17. Wo- 
men graduates of accredited American universi- 
ties are eligible to the Oxford course, as well as 
teachers in secondary schools, whether or not 
they have obtained university degrees. Appli- 
cation should be made to Miss Marion Day, 39 
W. 54th St., New York City. 

The women who have attended the earlier 
courses have returned expressing happy satis- 
faction with their experiences at Oxford. They 
speak of the men and women who bring the re- 
sults of years of scholarship to the students of 
the course; they remember with joy the visits 
to Stratford-on-Avon, to Warwick Castle and 
the Sulgrave Manor, when they reveled in his- 
tory and the atmosphere of literature; and they 
tell you of unforgettable afternoons when they 
took tea in Oxford homes. Few American 
women can spend two or three years as students 
at Oxford, but beeause of the special vacation 
courses that are planned there for them, they 
can have a taste of Oxford life and come to un- 
derstand its mellow flavor. 


EstHER CAUKIN BRUNAUER, 
International Relations Secretary, 
American Association of 
University Women 


QUOTATIONS 


GIFTS BY TEACHERS 

No voice was heard in opposition to Super- 
intendent O’Shea’s appeal at the meeting of 
district superintendents, principals and direc- 
tors for contribution by the teachers of 5 per 
cent. of their salaries to the relief of school chil- 
lren. Yet the Teachers’ Union has written to 
President Ryan in strong protest against “the 
assumption of authority and responsibility” in- 
volved in the effort to make what is looked upon 
by them as a “levy.” Dr. O’Shea would employ 
no coercion, but at the same time his reproach 
of those who declined to give was such as to 
suggest that they were not worthy of being in 
the school system—in the position of foster-par- 
ents to these children in want. 

Teachers have no responsibility beyond others 
of like means in providing for those in need, 
whether in the school or the community outside. 


They are, however, closer to the children than 
any others except parents, and are under con- 
stant appeal from the helplessness of those 
under their care, and are likely to do even more 
than their obligations to others would approve. 
To be condemned for not making a fixed con- 
tribution is virtual coercion, especially if the 
failure to make it is known. The more sensi- 
tive would feel it as such, even if their refusal 
were known only to themselves. 

There is also the question whether an educa- 
tional system should assume so great a relief 
obligation. Granted that food is more essential 
than a knowledge of arithmetic or geography, 
should not the schools do what they are estab- 
lished to do and let relief workers do what they 
are better prepared to do than even the teach- 
ers? They do not derive their living from those 
whom they teach, as has been urged. It is 
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probable that teachers give under the pressure 
of the need with which they are intimately ac- 
quainted and out of their devotion to the chil- 
dren in their care more than they ought to give 
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in fairness to themselves and others. They 
should be entirely free from other coercion than 
that of their own consciences.—The New Yor}; 
Times. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES 

A MESSAGE from Principal L. P. Jacks, of 
the University of Oxford, and an address by 
Charles P. Taft, 2nd, both presented at the 
annual dinner, were features of the eighteenth 
annual meeting of the Association of American 
Colleges, held at the Netherlands Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, on January 21 and 22. Of the asso- 
ciation membership of about 450 institutions 
somewhat more than half were represented by a 
total of about 350 presidents, deans and pro- 
fessors. It was hardly an outstanding meeting, 
but it had interest and value in the discussion of 
certain problems of wide importance and in- 
definite action upon several of them. 

There were four sessions and a dinner, with 
a total of twenty-five listed speakers. The pro- 
gram included a visit to the Cincinnati Art 
Museum, and musical numbers at the dinner by 
students of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Musie. 

President Ernest H. Wilkins, of Oberlin Col- 
lege, president of the association, announced 
the appointment of committees at the opening 
session on the morning of January 21. Giving 
his annual report, Dr. Robert L. Kelly, execu- 
tive secretary, said that “the largest proportion 
of time, both of the executive and associate 
secretary, is given in the office and in the field 
to consultative and advisory service.” He told 
of the study of the smaller college now being 
conducted by Archie M. Palmer, associate secre- 
tary, in which 117 colleges are cooperating. 
“Among this number are eight colleges affiliated 
with the Society of Friends, which have con- 
tributed financially so as to make possible a 
more intensive tilling of certain areas than the 
general survey calls for. The office has carried 
on extensive correspondence both with member 
institutions and with others, especially deans of 
graduate schools with reference to constructive 
use and distribution of questionnaires.” 

Expenditures of the association for the year 


ending January 1 were $32,236, as reported hy 
President William Mather Lewis, of Lafayette 
College, treasurer. The balance for the year 
was $4,250. 

The report of the commission on the enlist. 
ment and training of college teachers was sum. 
marized by President James L. McConaughy, of 
Wesleyan University, printed copies of the ful] 
text being distributed to those in attendance, 
It was revealed that 


approximately 5 per cent. of all the graduates in 
the colleges represented in this association during 
the last decade are teaching in colleges, or pr 
paring therefor. The intellectual quality of these 
present and future teachers is high; over one half 
of those who have chosen college teaching as their 
life work graduated in the upper quarter of the 
class. Furthermore, approximately one tenth of 
all the honor graduates chose to become college 
teachers. Where separate figures for men ani 
women are given, no noteworthy differences be- 
tween the two groups were found, in numbers, 
percentage of total graduates, or quality of th 
recruits. Although the figures were given for each 
of the last ten years, the commission could find 
no observable trend, toward either a decrease or 
an increase in the number of recruits, nor any 
evidence of a change in quality. 


President MeConaughy emphasized that re. 
cently there has been a marked change in eco- 
nomic conditions in the profession. Believing 
that “these conditions are temporary,” the con- 
mission recommended “that a book or booklet 
be prepared, under association auspices, for the 
benefit of undergraduates interested in the po: 
sibility of preparing for college teaching.” The 
association later adopted a report of the resv- 
lutions committee authorizing such a_publica- 
tion “provided that funds can be secured to 
cover the cost.” 

President Frank L. MeVey, of the University 
of Kentucky, chairman of the commission 0” 
educational surveys, gave a résumé of certain 
surveys conducted during the past year, includ 
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ing the study of the smaller college by Asso- 
eiate Secretary Palmer. 

Dean Raymond Walters, of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, presented a classification he had been asked 
+o devise, grouping institutions of higher educa- 
tion in the United States. He stressed that “this 
is distinctly not a new accrediting list aid that 
the several groups are not differentiated or 
ranked in respect to educational excellence.” 
The purpose is to classify the leading types of 

titutions “so that statistics regarding them 
may be presented in as convenient and illumi- 
nating a fashion as possible. For administra- 

rs to have financial and administrative data 

ut institutions of like character and to know 

enrolment trends in these and other colleges 
| universities have become increasingly neces- 
y in these difficult days.” Mimeographed 
copies of the proposed classification were dis- 
tributed and certain suggestions were received. 
At the morning session next day, the resolutions 
committee recommended the adoption of this 
classification in prineiple and a committee was 
appointed “with power to assign the institu- 
tions to their respective places and to report 
these assignments to the association and to such 
other edueational associations as can make 
proper use of this material.” The committee 
includes Dean Walters as chairman, Chancellor 
S. P. Capen, of the University of Buffalo, and 
Dr. F. J. Kelly, of the U. S. Office of Education. 

President Donald J. Cowling, of Carleton 
College, reported briefly for the National Com- 
mittee on Standard Reports for Institutions of 
Higher Learning. At the luncheon conference 
of January 22, the report of this committee on 
standard financial reports for colleges and uni- 
versities was given by Lloyd Morey, comptroller 
of the University of Illinois. “Colleges and 
universities are facing the most critical time in 
their history. Ineome from endowment and 
from public appropriations is shrinking and 
student enrolment is decreasing very little and 
in some eases inereasing. Every means pos- 
sible must be devised to aid in the administra- 
tion of these institutions under such conditions. 
A sound system of budgeting, accounting, and 
financial reporting is particularly valuable to 
this end.” The National Committee has re- 
cently published a booklet, under support from 
the General Education Board, “in which prin- 
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ciples of accounting and reporting are set forth 
and forms of published financial reports pre- 
sented for guidance of institutions.” “The 
Present Financial Status of the College” was 
diseussed by Dr. Alfred W. Anthony. 


COMMISSION ON COLLEGE ATHLETICS 


“Mere discussion of collegiate athletics has 
for the moment gone far enough; the next 
steps of progress lie in action—immediate, de- 
cisive, and courageous action to put into effect 
those principles at our colleges and universities 
which have generally been agreed upon as 
beneficial.” 

The report of the commission on college 
athleties began with the foregoing statement by 
an educational leader who has practiced what 
he preaches, President Thomas S. Gates, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. President Gates 
made only a brief reference to the reforms now 
in effect in Pennsylvania’s athletics, concentrat- 
ing in this preliminary report upon twelve 
points which, in the judgment of the commis- 
sion, are “essentials of a program and policy 
which would be in accord with the most sincere 
thought on the subject of physical education in 
college life to meet modern conditions” : 


(1) The trustees, the officers, and especially the 
president of a college or university are responsible 
for the type of athletics and physical education 
that an institution has. 

(2) Athletics and physical education should be 
coordinated administratively, and in detailed func- 
tioning, with student health services, preferably 
under a single directing head. 

(3) A program of physical education and ath- 
letics should be operated for the benefit of all 
students and not merely for those proficient enough 
to win positions on teams engaging in intercol- 
legiate competition. 

(4) Responsibility for the physical welfare of 
athletes should rest with the college or university 
health service both as to qualifications for par- 
ticipation and as to continuance in any contest. 

(5) When athletics cease to be fun and become 
drudgery, there is something wrong with the sys- 
tem. 

(6) Not only subsidizing, but also recruiting 
and proselyting of athletes, as defined by the Car- 
negie report, are contrary to the amateur system 
which should prevail in college athletics. Most of 
our institutions need more funds for scholarships 
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Such aid should be dis- 
tributed impartially upon the basis of need, ability, 


and loans to students. 
and promise, and should be neither given nor with- 
held because of athletic accomplishment, 

(7) Full publicity should be given to all that 
our colleges and universities do in athletics, for 
the willingness to have full publicity is a test of 
honesty. 

(8) The shortening of the football season to six 
or seven games for the first team, with the elimi- 
nation of pre-season practice is a desirable develop- 
ment which will do much to place football more 
nearly in its proper relationship to the whole pro- 
gram of physical education and the educational 
process. All athletic events should be studied for 
effects on health, which might lead to shortening 
of crew races and elimination of the longer track 
events. 

(9) The elimination from our schedules of all 
but 
not too far distant and approximately of the same 


natural rivals—teams from those institutions 


size, whose codes of academic and athletic work 
are approximately on a parity.... 

(10) There belief that coaches 
should be of faculty caliber, of faculty rank, paid 


is a growing 


in accordance with the general scale of faculty 
salaries. ... 

(11) The actual control of the playing of games 
must be returned more and more to the stu- 
dents. 

(12) Finally, we believe that the colleges and 
universities have a considerable task to perform 
in the education of their constituencies as to what 
constitutes real merit in an institution’s physical 
education system. If we can educate our alumni 
and the public to have respect and admiration for 
an institution which lays greater store by a well- 
developed program of athletics for all than by a 
lop-sided development of one sport, and for teams 
which are honest though they may not be able to 
win more than half the time, so-called over-empha- 


sis will have become only a growing pain of the 


past. 





President Gates then indicated certain prob- 
lems which the commission proposes to con- 
sider during the coming year: “Is there a pos- 
sibility that through informal treaties we may 
bring about athletic disarmament among a cer- 
tain number of institutions which ean set the 
pace for the country?” “Should we consult 
our medical authorities for advice as to the 
habits of exercise best in youth for one who in 
a few years is to be an adult leading a different 
kind of life from that of student days?” 
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After giving his report as chairman, President 
Gates proceeded to an address on “The Charae- 
ter-Building Function of Higher Education.” 
in which he said that “athletics are but one link 
in the chain.” He discussed the spiritual de- 
velopment of undergraduates, which he did not 
think could be left by the universities entirely 
to the churches. He advocated a curriculum 
based upon the words of Herbert Spencer, 
“How to use our faculties to the greatest advan- 
tage of ourselves and others—how to live com- 
pletely.” 

THE SECOND SESSION 


At the second session on the afternoon of 
January 21, addresses were given by President 
Wilkins and by Director Walter H. Siple, of 
the Cincinnati Art Museum. 

“Society and College” was the subject of the 
presidential address by Dr. Wilkins. He con- 
trasted school and college attendance to-day 
with that of 1890. Many students “have gone 
to college not because the existing college was 
really adapted to their needs, but because they 
found no institution other than the existing col- 
lege to which they could go.” For men and 
women “headed for some sort of non-profes- 
sional employment” there should be created a 
new type of college which President Wilkins 
would eall “the General College.” This would 
“sive these students what society really wants 
them to have, namely, a training which will en- 
able them to live well as members of society.” 

President Wilkins proposed training in 
health; training in the use of “general mental 
tools (English, logie, ete.)”; instruction and 
some experience in five fields: “Home life, the 
field of earning, citizenship, leisure, and the 
field of philosophy and religion”; and, finally, 
“the encouragement of social-mindedness.” 


A college course carefully designed for this pur- 
pose could be completed in three years. New insti- 
tutions might be founded as three-year general 
colleges; those separate two-year junior colleges 
which want to expand would do well to become 
three-year general colleges; and those four-year 
colleges which, through lack of endowment, can not 
stand the cost of maintaining specialized work, 
would also do well to become three-year general 
colleges. The establishment of such colleges would 
mean that the four-year college could be more 
exacting than it now is in its admission require- 
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ments and might thus secure a more homogeneous 
body of students. 


As to the four-year college, President Wilkins 
declared that all the work of its upper half 
should be of “the character of honors work.” 
He highly recommended a fifth year in the 
stronger colleges, leading to a master’s degree. 

Preceding the visit of the association mem- 
bers to the Cincinnati Art Museum, Director 
Sipple spoke on cooperation between art 
museums and universities. He referred to con- 
ditions in Germany to illustrate what relations 
may be developed between industries and art 
schools or art departments of universities and 


museums. Ways in which the museum and the 


university may cooperate were indicated, as the 


use of the x-ray and ultra-violet ray in the de- 
tection of forgery; technical processes in restor- 
ing art objects; the chemistry of pigments; and 
the lighting of a museum. A properly organ- 
ized museum ean serve in the education of uni- 
Students, as well as 


fundamentally to 


versity undergraduates. 
the general public, 
realize that “a modern museum is not an aggre- 
gation of objects but a living organization.” 


need 


THE ANNUAL DINNER 


A message to the association from Principal 
Lawrence Pearsall Jacks, Oxford philosopher 
and editor of the Hibbert Journal, was read at 
the annual dinner by Secretary Kelly. It is 
here printed in full. 


I much regret my inability to attend your great 
conference at Cincinnati. If I had been able to 
do so I would have taken the opportunity to speak 
of those fundamental things which are common to 
educators all over the world; the ultimate things 
whieh give to our work its dignity and value. In 
this message I will tell you briefly what they are 
as I conceive them. 

I believe that our civilization has now to choose 
between two things—education and catastrophe. 
Unless we can succeed in raising the quality of 
human beings to a higher level, both mentally, 
physically, and morally, it seems to me certain that 
sooner or later, and sooner rather than later, the 
fabric of our civilization will collapse. All our 
other problems, political, industrial and economic, 
are centered in this great problem of raising the 
quality of this human material which forms the 
living substance of our civilization. But this can 
be done; our work as teachers is to find out how 
it ean be done—and to do it. Every teacher and 
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educator, from the beginner in a grade school, to 
the President of a University, has a part to play 
in getting it done. We teachers should think of 
ourselves as a great army in active service, fighting 
the battle on the issue of which the fate of our 
civilization depends. We are doing our work in- 
justice when we think of it as merely a profession. 
It is a mission to humanity, the great mission of 
the age. We bear the central responsibility of the 
civilized world; we are all soldiers in that cause 
and brothers in arms, no matter what nation we 
belong to. 

I look upon education as the great adventure of 
the twentieth century. Unlike those who exploit 
the riches of the material world we are engaged 
in exploring and developing the far greater riches 
that lie hidden in human nature. It has dawned 
upon the modern world that of all the precious 
things that exist and grow upon this earth by far 
the most valuable is man himself. We are begin- 
ning to explore his vast possibilities, just as our 
forefathers, centuries ago began to explore this 
vast continent. We are beginning to see that man, 
in his haste to develop the material world, has 
neglected to develop himself. And now we are 
turning to this new human continent and finding 
there a task which will surpass in splendor all the 
past achievements of our race—the task of educat- 
ing man to the full stature of his possibilities, 
Nothing so hopeful, nothing so fascinating, noth- 
ing so adventurous has ever been attempted before. 
It calls of the service of the best men and women 
of every land. There was a time when the calling 
of a school teacher was despised. I believe the 
time is coming when it will be regarded as the 
most honorable and important calling in the world, 
a calling which gives larger room than any other 
for the competence of the wise man, the courage 
of the brave man, and the faithfulness of the true 
man. 

It is of course upon the young that the work 
of education will mainly operate. The hope of 
the future lies with them. I do not think that the 
course of the world can ever be greatly changed 
for the better by appeals addressed only to grown 
up people, whose habits are already formed. If 
we would have a new and a nobler civilization we 
must lay the foundation of it in the young and 
begin to do so from earliest childhood. Unless we 
catch them while they are young we shall never 
change the habits of the people for the better 
either in regard to their labor or in regard to 
their leisure. Their labor might be made far more 
excellent than it is, and their leisure might be 
made a hundred times as enjoyable. But we shall 
do neither thing unless we liberate and train the 
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creative part of them while they are young. The 
happiness of the individual, and the values of 
civilization are impossible without a high degree 
of creative activity. The education which is to 
save our civilization from catastrophe must follow 
the creative line from the very first. 

Two great principles have been discovered which 
may help us to achieve this object. Both were 
discovered long ago by the ancient Greek; but 
unfortunately they were forgotten by those who 
established our traditional system of education, 
and it is only of late that they have been revived 
and brought to bear on educational policy. 

The first is the principle that the best approach 
to the minds of young people lies through the 
Young people should be 
Sane 


medium of their bodies. 
taught to think with their whole bodies. 
thinking must always be expressed by the whole 
body. In practice this means that a genuine physi- 
cal education, which of course is a very different 
thing from mere gymnastics, should be made ac- 
cessible to every child in the community on exactly 
the same terms as reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

The second is the discovery that the play in- 
stincts of the young have a high educational value 
and can be made use of, under wise training, for 
wider and beneficial cultural purposes. These play 
instincts, which sometimes take the direction of 
active games, and sometimes the direction of arts, 
crafts and hobbies, are the first form which crea- 
tiveness takes in the life of the young. By giving 
them opportunity and skillful guidance this crea- 
established as a permanent 
possession and led on to great 
heights of excellence and beauty. 

I would recommend both principles to the earnest 
attention of your conference. It is the merit of 
the so-called ‘‘Recreation Movement’’ (so well 
represented in this country by the National Recrea- 
tion Association) to have brought both these prin- 
ciples into prominence on the educational field. I 
regard it as a contribution of the utmost impor- 
tance to the New Education which the modern 
world requires. 

In conclusion I would express my fervent hope 
that your conference will inspire every member of 
it with new ardor for the great adventure of the 
twentieth century—the work of education, 


tive spirit can be 


for later life 


The address of the evening was delivered by 
Charles P. Taft, 2nd, militant participant in 
Cincinnati’s reform movement, who attacked 
what he termed “defeatism” : 


We are told that this is a world economic de- 
pression, with so many complex influences that no 
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one can solve the problem. We are told that there 
will always be unemployables who can’t work and 
never could work. We are told that clean politics 
are impossible, that you can’t have honest and 
effective government. Men say there will always 
be war. In this battle, thank God, the colleges 
are always on the foreground on the side which 
says, ‘‘This can be done! ’’ 

You and the social workers stand together in 
saying, ‘‘We can make these things better,’’ and 
your graduates are leading in the right. 

So far as peace and disarmament are concerned, 
it is significant that one of the outstanding mem- 
bers of the American delegation to Geneva is a 
member of your association and president of an 
old and honored institution. It is the school and 
college that are turning the minds of the present 
and the rising generation to the determination that 
we must have peace. 


Mr. Taft, in discussing “how colleges can be 
increasingly useful in fitting men and women 
for the tasks of life,” asked whether colleges 
teach their students “how to maintain their 
physical health when they leave college,” 
whether they teach them to express themselves 
“through the written or spoken word?” 


When a man has left college for five or six 
years and the freshness of his new occupation has 
worn off, it will be strange if he does not begin 
to wonder what use his job is anyway, and what 
life is all about. If a few fundamental principles 
are pounded into him during his educational ex 
perience, they will return to help him when he 
reaches that stage. 


Business SESSION 


The business session of the association, held 
on the morning of January 22, was opened with 
the submission by President E. D. Soper, of 
Ohio Wesleyan University, of the report of the 
resolutions committee. Beside the two resolu- 
tions earlier referred to, there was a third pro- 
viding for the appointment of “two members of 
a committee of six to clarify and define the 
relationship between the Liberal Arts College 
Movement and the Association of American Col- 
leges.” All of the resolutions were passed 
unanimously. 

Dean John R. Effinger, of the University of 
Michigan, reporting as chairman of a special 
committee including President W. A. Neilson, 
of Smith College, and Deans Radcliffe THeer- 
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mance and L. P. Eisenhart, of Princeton Uni- 
-ersity, presented the following resolution. 


Resolved, that the Association of American Col- 
leges recommends: (1) That two or more units of 
Chinese or Japanese be included in the list of 
subjects accepted for college admission. (2) That 
each college approving this recommendation indi- 
cate in its catalogue the manner in which these 
units will be accepted. 


Dean Effinger explained that this resolution 
(which was unanimously passed by the associa- 
tion) was the outeome of study of a situation 
to whieh attention was called a year ago by the 
American Couneil of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations and earlier by Dr. Frederick P. 
Keppel in a paper read before the Association 
of American Universities. The allowance of 
credit for Chinese and Japanese is designed for 
American boys and girls in the American schools 
of the Far East (estimated at 1,650 in 1930). 
It will permit them, in preparing for college 
study in the United States, to acquire a literary 
knowledge of a language which they frequently 
speak in the vernacular, and hence increase the 
group of American citizens familiar with the 
Chinese and Japanese languages, a group 
needed “from the points of view of scholarship, 
business and professional activities, and diplo- 
macy.” 

Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, of Columbia Col- 
lege, gave an account of the work of the com- 
mittee on personnel, American Council on Edu- 
cation. After reference to the five projects of 
the committee from 1926 to 1929, he outlined 
the present development of one of these 
projects, under further subvention from the 
General Education Board,—the preparation of 
new-type examinations in a large variety of 
subjeet-matters. “This work is going forward 
under the directorship of Professor Ben D. 
Wood. It is anticipated that, in the course of 
a year, tests in certain of the subjects will be 
Dean Hawkes told also of the new- 
type comprehensive examinations to be given in 
more than two hundred colleges this spring 
under the auspices of a subcommittee of the 
Cooperative Test Service under the chairman- 
ship of Dean J. B. Johnston, of the University 
of Minnesota. The whole subject of examina- 
tions should be studied, Dean Hawkes main- 
tained. “There should be a collection and ac- 


available.” 
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curate analytical description of the various 
examinations as related to their various fune- 
tions as, for example, the oral examination, the 
written examination, the essay type, the com- 
prehensive, and the new-type examination.” 
Furthermore, he concluded, “the whole question 
of education for leisure, and what our colleges 
ought to do about it, is bound to be an increas- 
ingly serious and important question in the 
years just ahead of us.” 

Chancellor Samuel P. Capen, of the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, read a paper on “Vital Educa- 
tional Measures Applicable to Colleges.” Say- 
ing that the success of any social institution 
“can be gauged only with reference to its pur- 
pose,” Dr. Capen declared: “We can not now 
get agreement as to the purpose colleges should 
serve. Consequently efforts to measure colleges 
deal only with external characteristics and are 
unsatisfactory.” 

Pending agreement as to the purpose of the col- 
leges, why do we not stop trying to measure them 
and measure students instead? There is a wealth 
of instruments for the measurement of students. 
We are now in a position to apply on a nation- 
wide scale psychological tests, subject examina- 
tions, and general examinations. The application 
of these measures will enable us to judge the ac- 
complishments of the student population, and to 
compare the efficacy of the different types of col- 
lege education. Such general measurement of the 
results of college education will help us toward 
ultimate agreement concerning the purpose of the 
college. 


Dr. Edward S. Jones, of the University of 
Buffalo, who is director of the study of the 
comprehensive examination for the Association 
of American Colleges, gave a short informal 
statement of his work thus far. 

Greetings to the association were presented 
by three representatives of kindred organiza- 
tions, Professor Homer L. Dodge, of the Ameri- 
ean Association of University Professors; Dr. 
Kathryn McHale, of the American Association 
of University Women; and Dr. Stephen P. 
Duggan, of the Institute of International Edu- 
cation. 

There was a brief talk by Dr. Irving Maurer, 
president-elect of the association. 

Twenty-five colleges were elected to member- 
ship in the association, their names being pre- 
sented by Associate Secretary Palmer in behalf 
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In the discussion 
brought out the 


of the executive committee. 
Executive Secretary Kelly 
principle of the association that “it is not a 
standardizing agency and that membership is 
inclusive, not exclusive.” 

Upon motion of the nominating committee, 
of which President W. G. Clippinger, of Otter- 


bein college, was chairman, the following 
officers, commissions and committees were 


elected for 1932-33: 


President: President W. Irving Maurer, Beloit 
College. 

Vice-President: President F. L. McVey, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. 

Executive Secretary: Dr. Robert L. Kelly, New 


York City. 


Associate Secretary: Archie M. Palmer, New 
York City. 
Treasurer: President William Mather Lewis, 


Lafayette College. 
Executive Committee: 
Oberlin College; President J. L. 
Wesleyan University; President W. P. Few, Duke 
University ; Dean William Cunningham, St. Thomas 


President E. H. Wilkins, 
McConaughy, 


College. 


Representation on and 


Committees 
Commissions: American Education: 
President Guy E. Snavely, Birmingham-Southern 
College (one year); President J. Edgar Park, 
Wheaton College (Mass.) (two years) ; Chancellor 
S. P. Capen, University of Buffalo (three years). 

National Advisory Committee on Education: 
President W. M. Lewis, Lafayette College; Dr. 
Robert L. Kelly, Association of American Col- 
leges; President Frank Aydelotte, Swarthmore 
College; President R. E. Blackwell, Randolph- 
Macon College; Rector James H. Ryan, Catholic 


Standing 
Council on 


University of America. 

National Committee on Standard Reports for 
Institutions of Higher Learning: President Donald 
J. Cowling, Carleton College; Professor Floyd 
Reeves, University of Chicago; President E. E. 
Rall, North Central College; Assistant Secretary, 
J. C. Christensen, University of Michigan; Con- 
troller G. C. Wintringer, Princeton University; 
Professor E. 8. Evenden, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; President George F. Zook, Univer- 
sity of Akron. 

National Research Council: Professor Arthur H. 
Compton, University of Chicago. 

Commission of College Architecture and College 
Instruction in Fine Arts: President Frederick C. 
Ferry, Hamilton College, Chairman; President F. 
P. Keppel, Carnegie Corporation; President John 
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Erskine, Juilliard School of Music; J. Frederick 
Larson, Dartmouth College; President Meta Glass, 
Sweet Briar College; Sister Anna Coulet, College 
of St. Catherine. 

Commission on the Cost of College Education: 
President Donald J. Cowling, Carleton College, 
Chairman; Controller C. C. Wintringer, Princeton 
University ; Controller Lloyd Morey, University of 
Illinois; Auditor N. C. Plimpton, University of 
Chicago; Secretary Alex. H. Sanda, Jr., The Duke 
Endowment; Auditor T. L. Hungate, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Commission on Educational Surveys: President 
D. A. Robertson, Chairman, Goucher College; 
President G. F. Zook, University of Akron; Execu- 
tive Secretary, M. C. Huntley, Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of Southern States. 

Commission on Enlistment and Training of Col- 
lege Teachers: President Albert Britt, Chairman, 
Knox College; President J. R. Angell, Yale Uni- 
versity; President Lucia Briggs, Milwaukee- 
Downer College; President H. F. Rainey, Buck- 
nell University; President L. W. Boe, St. Olaf’s 
College. 

Commission on Faculty and Student Scholarship: 
President Henry M. Wriston, Lawrence College, 
Chairman; Dean C. 8S. Boucher, University of Chi- 
cago; Dean Julian Park, University of Buffalo; 
President C. D. Gray, Bates College; President 
Katherine Blunt, Connecticut College. 

Commission on Permanent and Trust Funds: 
Dr. A. W. Anthony, New York City; President 
Rees E. Tulloss, Wittenberg College; Assistant- 
Treasurer Raymond L. Thompson, University of 
Rochester; President James Ross McCain, Agnes 
Scott College. 

Commission on Athletics: President T. S. Gates, 
University of Pennsylvania, Chairman; President 
D. L. Marsh, Boston University; President W. M. 
Lewis, Lafayette College; President E. H. Wilkins, 
Oberlin College; Acting President J. M. Newcomb, 
University of Virginia. 

Committee on Form of Classification of Institu- 
tions of Higher Education: Dean Raymond Wal- 
ters, Swarthmore College, Chairman; Chancellor 
S. P. Capen, University of Buffalo; Dr. Frederick 
J. Kelly, U. S. Office of Education. 


SEcTIONAL LUNCHEON CONFERENCES 


The closing session of the meeting comprised 
six sectional luncheon conferences at 12:30 P. M. 
All were largely attended. The subjects of dis- 
cussion and the chairmen of the various con- 
ferences were as follows: “Credits and Credit 
Systems,” President W. M. Lewis, of Lafayette 
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eve, “Objective Indices of Faculty Scholar- 
, Obtainable through the Library,” 
H. M. Wristom, of Lawrence 
ndard Financial Reports,’ Comptroller 
| Morey, University of Illinois. “Faculty 
Dean Christian 


Presi- 


college. 


, 


Student Relationships,” 
iss, of Princeton University and President 
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Katharine Blunt, of Connecticut College for 
Women. “Tndividualization in 
President H. P. Rainey, Bucknell University. 
“The Comprehensive Examination,” Dr. Edward 


Teaching,” 


S. Jones, director of special study. 
RaYMOND WALTERS 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


AMOUNT OF HIGH SCHOOL LATIN AS 
AN INDICATOR OF SUCCESS IN 
COLLEGE WORK 

least one article has recently been pub- 

| maintaining that the amount of foreign 
ruage taken in high school is positively re- 

d to a student’s success in his first semester 
college work, and that this relationship is 
ose enough to be used in forecasting college 
iecess.. There can be little doubt concerning 
desirability of more adequate methods of 
selecting applicants, but there is some reason to 
suspicious about the contribution made by a 
knowledge of the amount of high-school lan- 


ve 


\s a part of a much larger survey of stu- 


nts in the College of Liberal Arts of North- 
‘stern University, notation was made of the 
iount of high-school Latin, as well as other 
nguages, presented by each entering fresh- 

This was studied in relation to the first 
d second semester average grades. Grouping 

students according to the amount of high- 
school Latin presented at college entrance and 
keeping the sexes separated, we find that the 
average grades, both for first and second semes- 
ter, of these groups coincide very nicely with 

amount of high-school Latin. In Table I 
we see that those having the most Latin tend 
very definitely to have, on the average, the high- 
est grades. 

With sueh data as these one is tempted to 
speak of the close relationship existing between 
the two variables. However, such averages, be- 
cause the variability of each group is not 
known, may be very deceptive and indicate only 
a slight positive relationship. The relationship 
will be quite low if the variability within each 
group is great. By working coefficients of cor- 


_1C. F. Ross, ‘‘A Method of Forecasting Col- 
ege Success,’’?’ ScHoon AND Society, 34: 862, 
July 4, 1931. 


TABLE I 
AMOUNT OF HiGH-ScHooLt LATIN AND MEDIAN 
PoInT AVERAGE IN COLLEGE 


Median Point Average in College 
Units of —— 
High-School 
Latin ————-- 
Ist sem. 2nd sem. 


Women Men 


lst sem. 2nd sem. 


more 1.46 1.48 1.44 1.40 
34 Lis 1.24 1.03 1.04 
1.07 1.14 .90 .88 

94 1.11 .80 91 

93 1.05 a .90 


Students here considered are 1,431 women and 


1,182 men who entered Liberal Arts as freshmen. 
The top row shows the median grades of those 
who had had four or more units of Latin, the 
second row the grades of those having had 3 or 


34 units of Latin, ete. 


relation between the amount of high-school 

Latin and grades in college it was found that 

the relationship was quite low. These coeffi- 
TABLE II 

AMOUNT OF HIGH-SCHOOL LATIN AND COLLEGE 


GRADES 


Women 


Istsem. 2ndsem. Istsem. 2nd sem. 


Freshmen of 
1919 

Freshmen of 
1923 

Freshmen of 
1925 

Freshmen of 
1927 

All classes ... 


234 
.180 
142 342 


184 
258 


125 
162 
Relationships are here expressed by Pearson’s r. 
Probable errors range from .02 to .05. 
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cients, presented in Table II, indicate that the 
typical correlation is perhaps somewhat less 
than .20. The coefficient of alienation for such 
a correlation is about .98; that is, the error of 
estimate of the predicted college grades is with 
high-school 


a knowledge of the amount of 


taken at best about 2 per cent. smaller 
would be with no information concern- 
ing the amount of high-school Latin. Thus it 


appears that the data of Table I are misleading 


Latin 


than it 


in respect to their predictive value. 
Granting that the 
Latin taken has only very slight value in fore- 


amount of high-school 
casting college success, we may still raise the 
information 
If the 


amount of Latin shows something other than 


question as to whether this be 


which can be gained in no other way. 
zero correlation with intelligence tests scores, 
then there must be some overlapping of these 
two indicators of college success. Although the 
tests used with the earlier classes of this study 
were short and not so valuable as some now 
available, there is a positive correlation between 
the tests results and amount of Latin as shown 
in Table IIT. 

TABLE III 





Men 


Women 
Freshmen of 1919 .014 189 
Freshmen of 1923 ate .198 
Freshmen of 1925 229 204 


Coefficients of correlation (Pearson’s r) between 
amount of high-school Latin and intelligence test 
scores. Probable errors range from .03 to .05. 

Table IV shows the correlations between test 
results and grades. The low correlations found 
among those for the first two classes are due 
probably to the relatively short intelligence 
tests used and possibly also to the fact that a 
small percentage of the students avoided taking 
the tests. With these coefficients it is possible 
to partial out the test to get, perhaps, a better 
idea of the usefulness of the amount of high- 
school Latin for forecasting college grades. 
This gives twelve partial coefficients, which are 
on the average a little more than .04 less than 
those presented in Table II. While this does 
not remove the positive relationship existing be- 
tween Latin and college grades it does trim 
somewhat an already meager relationship. 
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TABLE IV 








Men Women 





Istsem. 2ndsem. Istsem. 2nd sem. 





Freshmen of 


1919 063 194 418 249 
Freshmen of 

1923 .165 .180 .306 232 
Freshmen of 

1925 019 415 445 083 








Coefficients of correlation (Pearson’s r) between 
intelligence test scores and college averages. Prob- 


able errors range from .03 to .05. 


As a corollary to this study of Latin we ex- 
amined the relationship existing between vary- 
ing amounts of other high-school languages and 
college success. Freneh, German and Spanish 
for the men and women of two college classes 
were correlated with first and second semester 
grades. This gave 24 coefficients of correlation, 
which averaged minus .001 and ranged from 
plus .10 to minus .13 with 10 of the 24 within 
the probable error of a zero correlation. Al- 
though none of these correlations shows any 
significant relationship, it is interesting to note 
that the average for French was plus .10, for 
German minus .022 and for Spanish minus .042. 

In conclusion we may say that these data in- 
dicate that the amount of Latin taken in high 
school is the only language which shows any 
traceable relationship with the quality of col- 
lege work done during the first year and that, 
in this group at least, a knowledge of the 
amount of high-school Latin is of little value 
for forecasting college success. 

Epwarp L. Cuark 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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New Minds: New Men? Pp. 


Illustrated. Macmillan. $4.00. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


APPRAISING RADICAL TEACHERS’ 
UNIONS 

Criticism of protesting teachers’ organiza- 
ons rarely takes middle ground. In the New 
York investigation of questionable activities of 
a local organization, School Board Member 
Leventritt expressed the opinion of the trustees 
that instead of a chip on the shoulder the re- 
puted leader of a local organization of teachers 
“Soreheads,” 
“Publicity seekers,” “Educa- 
tional under-world,” are some of the unpleas- 


carried a whole lumber yard. 
“Bolshevists,” 


ant words that have been applied to various 
ganizations in the New York, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis and Columbus school sys- 
On the other hand, Dr. Dewey, Professor 
Merriam and other high-class speakers at the 
conventions of these lively people eall them 
“lorious rebels” or “unafraid progressives.” 
Professor M. V. O’Shea has published an unex- 
cited appraisal of the policies of the American 
Federation of Teachers. This organization 
takes its stand for freedom from school-board 
control over teachers’ extra-classroom doings, 
for political and social liberty, for unrestricted 
use of all resources available to obtain a high 
level of wages, permanence of tenure, pension 
allowances and disability payments, for inde- 
pendence from organizations of vested interests. 
Thoughtful educators and unprejudiced lay- 
men, remarks Professor O’Shea, will probably 
approve these standards. What the professor 
criticizes is the absence of professional ideals: 
promise of high grade devotion to educational 
and social service, not stressing the intention to 
cooperate in raising the standards of teaching. 
Other professions, says Dr. O’Shea, put more 
emphasis on ethical and professional attain- 
ments than they do upon the rights of members. 
The impression is often created that teachers 
are more keen for themselves than for their 
cause. If the public were convinced that teach- 
ers desire and intend to make themselves as nec- 
essary for the welfare of society as are physi- 
cians and sanitary engineers, the establishment 


of good salaries, tenure and pension would he 
easier. 

Not THE TIME TO [RRITATE THE PuBUIC 

Elsbree, Alexander, Charles and other stu- 
dents of the status of teachers cite instances of 
failure of teacher campaigns lost by exhibitions 
of the lumber yard on the shoulder, and of sue- 
cessful outcomes secured by praise of education 
and expression of gratification at being engaged 
in it. When William Ettinger was chairman of 
the committee that worked for the protection of 
New York City teachers’ incomes by state law, 
his committee workers were warned: “Leave out 
the tired teacher, the downtrodden and neglected 
Crack up the value education is 


publie servant. 
to the community. 
be permitted to have these delightful children 
in charge and how much better you can teach 
them if you have the means wherewith to make 
fit.” 
keeping sad-eyed sisters out of the delegations to 


Tell how glad you are to 


yourselves more Ettinger recommended 
Albany but selecting men and women whom the 
legislators would like to have as companions to 
their children. John Tildsley, who put a high 
quality of brains into the successful New York 
salary campaigns, insisted that pugnacity was 
a risky luxury for teachers when seeking sup- 
port of public or legislature. “Keep your sel- 
This is a community ad- 
Whether you or I 


fish interests down. 
vantage we are working for. 
as individuals live in cheap houses and wear 
poor clothes doesn’t matter. The question is, 
how can the public best be served?” Tildsley’s 
theory was that a citizens’ committee is the most 
efficient medium for presenting pleas to school 
boards and legislators. “Of course every one 
will know that we are furnishing such a com- 
mittee with facts and arguments. Every one 
will know that it is legitimate that we should. 
The committee of citizens and parents can be 
trusted to sift the ultra-selfish demands and 
leave a sound statement of public policy.” 
These are times that call for clear brain work. 
Every board intending to cut educational costs 
expects the hysterical outbreak, the oratorical 
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furor. In this situation, mannish, contentious 
women, fed by a long diet of adulation of teach- 
ers who have enjoyed the excitement of antici- 
pated skirmishes, men teachers with a record 
of publicity as leaders of protest, are handi- 
caps because they are the expected. In normal 
times these people serve as a necessary mustard 
School 
money 


plaster. Just now they are a risk. 


boards are worried and rasped by 


troubles. The agitator grates on their raw flesh. 
They 


coaxing. 


need calm argument and sympathetic 
A FresNO EXAMPLE 

It seems to me the teachers of Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, set a splendid example. Their council, 
led by President Alice Smith, has issued to the 
publie a forty-two page book wherein they tell 
definitely what they are trying to do for Fresno. 
They raised, in ten days, $1,377 for the Red 
Cross relief fund, gave luncheons to civie clubs, 
organized pupil self-government, gave a “Com- 
munity night” entertainment, extended the ser- 
vice for handicapped children, beautified school 
grounds on the street front, boomed beautifieca- 
tion of front yards of homes, set up health cen- 
ters, involved many citizens in the celebration 
of public school week, pushed thrift in the 
school banks and got into many community ser- 
vices such as no doubt your schools are aiding 
effectively. But the topping feature of the 
Fresno year is the issue of the book telling the 
taxpayers what the schools are doing, even to 
popular accounts of reading, writing and so 
forth, by which the teachers talk shop interest- 
ingly to their public. The last page is detach- 
invites you to write on it what better 
You send 


able; it 
things the teachers should undertake. 
the sheet to Teacher Aspinwall and his commit- 
tee of seven on professional advancement. 

There’s not a whine or a boast in the whole 
book. The teachers dedicate it to Father Hub- 
bard, the superintendent, “who has faith in us 
and whom we admire and respect.” 

If every school system set itself to an annual 
account of its stewardship in this temper, espe- 
cially excluding the chance of basis for accusa- 
tion of bragging; if the soreheads, of which our 
ranks have their share, are given tasks of de- 
scribing some successful project of the year, if 
the failures, which every system makes, are 
taken up and the intention of correcting them 
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is recorded, what effect upon the safety of the 
educational system do you think it would haye? 
Your answer will be tinged somewhat by the 
condition of your liver. 


Wuat Our Critics ASK 


Truly this is a good time for persuading the 
publie into considering the large aspects of the 
educational service which they support. Criti- 
cism of the upper reaches of the public schoo! 
system The 
crisis turns attention to the dearth of economic 


increases in volume. economic 


teaching. Commissioner Cooper is convinced 
that we must teach economics, political science 
and sociology. Impatient at the slowness of 
their schools to do this, Michigan citizens get 
their legislature to force it into the schools. 
University of Chicago editors protest. I try to 
spank them for it. An unconverted friend 
among them writes me that laws compelling 
schools to do something are generally ineffective 
because they do not supply teachers with the 
material necessary. Such laws are 
passed to get rid of a bothersome minority 
“You are riglit 


usually 


group coming to the capital. 
that something more should be done about citi- 
zenship. Several vigorous efforts are now being 
made in the direction of preparing material. | 
am clear in my own mind this is a eall for intel- 
ligence and not for legislation.” 

Very good. Better do this thoroughly in the 
schools than be pushed into it from the outside. 

For respectable Bakers, Smiths, Hugheses, 
Allens and editors are saying that we have fallen 
down as far as this duty is concerned. I could 
fill the magazine with criticisms of our failure. 
It is not pleasant reading. But, as Walter 
Lippmann observes, it is not the time to pam- 
per schoolmasters as if they were invalids. 
History shows how real leaders of men have 
talked to their people in time of trouble, how 
false it is to offer mere optimism and reassur- 
ance. The officer doesn’t tell his men the en- 
emy’s guns aren’t loaded. The captain of a 
ship in a storm doesn’t say the gale isn’t blow- 
ing. 

The true morale lies in facing the menace, in 


complaining not at all, in finding what is needed 


and doing it. 
Come on, therefore, and take your monthly 
medicine; doses of counter-irritant and tonic. 
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More BREVIARY 
Continuing the verses to be read in the closet 
yrothers of the major and minor orders of 
lie edueational service here is sober reading 
r you. 


2, PURPOSES NEGLECTED. Educa- 


policy makers have neglected essential 


tives; they center on subject-matter in- 
| of the legitimate civic aim. PROFES- 
DAVID SNEDDEN. “What’s Wrong 
th American Education?” 1927. 
A BY-WORD IN THE 
our 


3. AMERICA 
WORLD. Our polities are notorious; 
vlessness, a by-word. 
concerned with the publie weal our education 
train prospective pirates and cutthroats. 
Humanizing the social order is tied up with 
Our education, 


If we are not each 


humanizing the curriculum. 
iiming at culture, has not provided leadership 
PROFESSOR BOYD 
1927. 


in a demoeratie society. 
BODE. Modern Edueational Theories. 


34. NOT GOOD ENOUGH. We school- 
masters must produce a better type of citizen. 
FRANK BOYNTON. President Nat. Assn. of 


School Superintendents. 1929. 
35. THE NEED IS GREAT. 
s for ages aimed at leadership by the few. 

The political boss is robbing the many of their 

the Revolution. DEAN 
“The Nation’s Schools.” 


Edueation 


heritance from 
JAMES RUSSELL. 
Nov., 1930. 
ISSUE. We’re only scratching 
The planting of civie virtue, 
the cultivation of it, will never amount to much 

the schools keep on considering it a side 
issue. PROF. GEORGE STRAYER. “The 
Sep., 1930. 


36. SIDE 


he surface yet. 


Nation’s Schools.” 


37. DISAPPOINTMENT. The public 
schools, organized and supported to keep 
democracy healthy, are conducted as though 
the patriot fathers proposed a plan that God 
would take care of, somehow. Meantime more 
and weightier thinkers are becoming dissatis- 
field with the failure of education to address 
itself to the problems of democracy. Few 
educators realize their own fatuity. CHARLES 
PROSSER, CHARLES ALLEN. “Have We 
Kept the Faith?” 1927. 
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38. SCHOOL’S NEGLECT OF THE MAIN 
DUTY. what it was 
charged with. 


has forgotten 
It is not edueating boys and 
girls to They grow 
marks for hoodwinking by political 
HENRY RYAN, American Legion address to 
Des Moines. 1921. 


School 


government. up, easy 


bosses. 


teachers. 


39. MUST MAKE EVERYBODY CARE. 
We have run up the flag on the schoolhouse but 
we are saying nothing of what should be done. 
We must see to it that every 
RUTH BRYAN OWEN, M.C. To 


1922. 


citizen cares. 
Nat. Ed. 


Assn. 


40. NO RATIONAL PATRIOTISM. Crit- 
ics of the products of our schools have not failed 
to point out that these young people have not, 
as a rule, acquired a rational patriotism or a 
capacity to view problems from other than a 
local point. It is small wonder that agencies 
find in the minds of our citizens a fertile field 
WILLIAM G. CARR. 
1928. 


for the seeds of discord. 
“Edueation for World Citizenship.” 


41. THE FORMALISM USED IN CIVIC 
TRAINING PRODUCES AVERSION. Edu- 
eators might well memorialize legislatures and 
school boards to put an end to the frequent 
salutes to the flag. Reiteration is not educa- 
Commanders have learned that it causes 
They avoid 


tional. 
indifference and even antipathy. 
too much repetition of oaths of allegiance. 
LEWIS A. MAVERICK, University of Cali- 


fornia. “Guidance in Citizenship.” 1931. 


42. THE FORM, NOT THE PRINCIPLES 
OF GOVERNMENT IS TAUGHT. Nearly 
everybody agrees that citizenship must be con- 
tinuous throughout the school but too often it 
is tueked away in the corner of the high-school 
senior year to which the fewest children arrive 
and is a lifeless description of form not of 
principles. ARTHUR DUNN, American Red 
Cross, at convention of National Education As- 


sociation. 1921. 


43. MUST MEET RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF A DEMOCRACY. Democracy without 
education for citizenship is a failure, schools 
may help the participant earn a living but they 
must meet the responsibilities of democracy. 
EDWARD GAY, Editor, N. Y. Evening Post 
in “The World’s Work.” Oct., 1923. 
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IS MORE NEED AT PRES- 


In every generation there is a need of 
Ys 


44. THERE 
ENT. 
examining anew the foundations of government. 
At the present time this duty is more impera- 
tive than usual. For we are passing through a 
period of criticism upon our institutions that 
has created an unwarranted depreciation of 
their value and of solicitude for their preserva- 
tion. DAVID JAYNE HILL. Former Asst. 
See’y of State. “The 
People’s Govt.” 1915. 


45. LACK OF CONCRETE PLAN. The 
school’s obligation is to train its pupils to be 
good citizens, the difficulty in fulfilling this 
demand has been due to lack of adequate con- 
crete presentation. GEORGE D. STRAYER. 
Introduction to “Citizenship Through Eduea- 
tion.” 1929. 


46. DEMAND FOR BETTER POLITICAL 
TRAINING IS INSISTENT. More than a 
million men and women have entered the high 
Their obligation is that 
There are in- 
sistent and sustained demands that citizenship 
CLYDE B. MOORE. “Citi- 
1929. 


Diplomat and historian. 


calling of teaching. 


citizenship may become better. 


be better taught. 
zenship Through Education.” 

47. SCHOOL GIVES A FANCIFUL PIC- 
TURE. School gives the child a fanciful pic- 
ture of popular government. To him is re- 


BOOKS OF 


THE purr of the presses that print profes- 
sional books goes cheerily on, albeit Ann Ar- 
borite New Yorker Cheney, in his master study 
of publishing, shows money lost alarmingly and 
high-schools weaning possible readers from love 
ot literature. Here is a varied ration for you 
for this month: politics more and more, inereas- 
ing insistence that high schools must mend their 
ways, problems of boys, praise of teaching, col- 
lege crises, teaching different subjects, supervi- 
sion, measuring it, and an American symphony. 


POLITICS FOR SCHOOLS 
“We must wake ’em, Mr. Lumley,” “Posi- 
tively, Mr. Bode.” Thus may these two authors 
have sung each other into action writing their 
big civies.1 Not so much by the assembling of 


1 Frederick E. Lumley, Boyd H. Bode, ‘‘Our- 
selves and the World. The Making of an Amer- 
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vealed the people authorizing persons to earry 
on public business. These delegates work for 
the people. An amazingly large number of 
Americans grow up without bothering to revise 
these ideas. Simple investigation uncovers the 
fact that the people have very little to do with 
choosing publie officials. Only when one is caught 
with his fingers in the till is any one aroused. 
The recital of a creed, the knowledge of the 
theoretical form of government, have gotten us 
nowhere. The responsibility of the single citi- 
zen is not felt. The people, as a whole, pre- 
sume they are living in a democracy. As a 
matter of fact it is an oligarchy of machine- 
statesmen. HEINRICH E. BUCH- 

“U.S. a Study in Democracy.” 1926. 


made 


HOLZ. 


48. MERE UNIVERSAL EDUCATION 
WILL NOT INSURE DEMOCRACY. 
icans are accustomed to hear the publie school 
lauded as the foundation of democracy. They 
fall into the mistaken belief that any scheme 
of universal education is democratic. The ex- 
ample of imperial Germany refutes this belief. 
The goal toward which it led should awaken us 
to a national consciousness and a new devotion 
What is needed is a thorough- 
going reform, not compromise. CHARLES 
HUBBARD JUDD. “The Evolution of a 
Democratie School System.” 1918. 


Amer- 


to democracy. 


BENEFIT 


acres of facts and miles of details, but by real 
samples of engagements in the actual business 
of living must the idea of democracy be devel- 
oped. This is the writers’ creed. 

Their plan covers the candidate for citizen- 
ship, his heredity, environment, habits and 
growth. The candidate is everybody. 

Institutions and how to live with them, labor 
and capital, schools, movies, churches and gov- 
ernment are discussed. 

The book is in the mood of straight talk to 
the reader quoting numerous respected masters 
on the duties and satisfactions of courage, gen- 
erosity, industry, unselfishness, progress and 
maintenance of ideals. Too many of you dis- 
like stirring things up. You dodge discussion 





Citizen.’’ McGraw-Hill Book Company. 


$3.00. 


ican 
591 pp. 

















the liquor law. This is not the way to live 


lemoeracy. The democratic way of prog- 


is through discussion, agitation and think- 
Our authors give attention to corrupt gov- 
ernment in New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati 
and other cities. They compare the types of 
y organizations and see the outlook full of 
hope. They deseribe the weakness of courts, 
diffieulty of getting justice, and conclude 
th 50 pages of present-day political problems 
t schools should incline all their beneficiaries 


toward settling. 


AS WE ARE AND WHAT WE 
SHOULD BE 

Tue NATIONAL ARTS CLUB sponsored a prop- 
osition of Mr. John G. Agar, former member 
of the New York City Board of Edueation, to 
offer a prize of $3,000 for the best book on “The 
Soul of America.” Professor Bowden, Youngs- 
His book? 
offsets the literature of despair which has in- 
The soul of civilization, 


town College, Ohio, won the award. 


creased since the war. 
of culture, of polities, of education, of art and 
literature, the indictments against us, the inte- 

tion going on, are the contents of this en- 





gr 
raging essay. 

We began, ruled by a privileged class in- 
herited from the old world. The masses sup- 
planted soon the American aristocracy and wild 
polities roared. Ostensibly an extension of the 
second phase, but really the rise of a small 
lass to political and economic power, is our 


present situation, not dissimilar to the conditions 
that ruined Rome. On hearing of the election 
of Jefferson, the brother of the President of 
Yale College exclaimed, “America now has a 
government of knaves and block-heads.” As 
property and other limiting qualifications for 
suffrage were wiped out, voting and office-hold- 
ing lost much of its attraction for large num- 
bers of the former ruling class. As they with- 
drew, novices on the make assumed control. 
Now, the small group who govern are no 
longer aristocrats but politicians dominated by 
The better class of professional men 

The commercial class has 
The Republican party is the 
champion of wealth, prosperity, the strong, the 


bosses. 
have withdrawn. 


done the same. 


* Robert Douglas Bowden, ‘‘In Defense of To- 
morrow.’’ The Macmillan Company, New York. 
210 pp. $2.00. 
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smug, but has not forgotten how to appeal to 
the small-town ego and to rural simplicity. The 
Democrats are a party of protest. The dema- 
gogue is in his glory. But, in a way, he is a 
gain, for he is a vaccine against revolution. In 
a rich and undeveloped country, busy people 
life and let their 
Our 


comfortable 
That day is over. 


could create a 
political duties alone. 
national evils and seandals are our own fault. 
The founders of the republic had no illusions 
of virtue in office-holders, even elected by the 
They 
warned again and again that eternal vigilance, 
serutiny of the 


people instead of named by the king. 


honest suspicion, perpetual 
doings of representatives is the price of safety. 
Big 
crooked polities, tax iniquities, were promoted 


by American citizens, acquiesced in by millions 


business, a corporate press, bossism, 


of them. There was prosperity enough in spite 


of robbery. Prohibition has not inereased our 
disrespect for law; it has merely revealed it. It 
has not created the wild high school or college 
revels: it has served to eall attention to parental 
neglect. There is no revolt of youth; it is 
copying its elders. 

Appraiser Bowden lists, on the other hand, a 
large collection of gains and promise. No eir- 
cumstances lead to a conclusion that our democ- 
racy is doomed. Popular government can be 
made effective by 
Edueation has come to be largely by formula. 
Ancient wisdom has been imported to be used 


a competent school system. 


oceasionally as ornament but is of little use in 
modern, changing life. Much of our school ma- 
chinery is geared to old habits of a fixed order. 
3ut an improvement is under way. 

These bits, taken from various pages of Pro- 
fessor Bowden’s book, give you a taste of him. 
He is head of the social sciences department in 
his college. He sees the progress America is 
making; he does not blink the failures now per- 
sisting. His dissatisfaction with 
cided, but not peevish. You are the appointed 
of history to bring America to what your 
fathers called its destiny and you had better not 
put off the task a single day. 

ATTACKING THE GANGRENE OF 
DEMOCRACY 

A RED-HOT preface to a text book is Chester 

He has just written a notable civics. 


you is de- 


Maxey’s.® 


3 Chester Collins Maxey, ‘‘You and your Gov- 
ernment.’’ D. C. Heath and Company, Boston. 
593 pages. $1.76. 
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I remember this Lochinvar, fourteen 


years ago, training folks for public service right 


young 


here in New York, then doing the same for 
Cleveland. Now he is back in his native coun- 
try of the Chinook, the Evergreen State, pro- 
fessor of polities in his own Whitman College. 
I should guess him to be growing on to forty 
years by this time and he certainly has learned 
how to write. Listen to bits from his reasons 
for his book: 

No one is sorry the old civics has dried up 


and died. It was doomed by its own lack of 


sap. The current “social civies,”’ triumphant, 
It is 


not making the culture of political-mindedness 


is romanticizing the educational process. 
a primery objective. The real problems of com- 
munity life are not emphasized. Some of the 
worst-governed cities are notable pioneers in the 
new civics. That racketeering, bossism and cor- 
rupt alliances between business and polities are 
complacently tolerated by multitudes whose 
minds have been nurtured on the new civies in 
their school days is something for you, the 
schoolmaster, to ponder. Political apathy is the 
gangrene of democracy. Not only is the new 
civies weak but it is growing weaker. 


book 


stressing problems, responsibilities, duties, con- 


So, my remonstrant Maxey makes a 


scious of the popularity of the community civics 
which works upon wonder and pride for our 
accomplishments. He falls below none of the 
new books in varied and attractive pictures of 
fire engines and Hoover dams, but your respon- 
sibility to pay back for all the benefits coop- 
erative living has given you is skilfully and 
persistently kept prominent. 

The author’s manner of working up your 
recognition of the need of laws, constitutions, 
cooperation and sacrifice is singularly effec- 
tive. His diseussion of force as an essential of 
community action and as a right of only the 
community is masterly. Your rights, benefits 
and duties are brought together all through the 
book. 


community life, your political laziness, how the 


Health, education, vocation, the ills of 


bosses are able to rob you, the polities of your 
town, state and nation, world citizenship, are 
some of the major topics mettlesome Maxey 
makes you discuss by means of his frequent 
“little adventures in civie thinking,” found at 


the end of each chapter. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 
DEMOCRACY 
On two postulates, that the large purpose 
the secondary school is preparation for citizen. 
ship and that democracy, therefore, is the true 
relationship of teachers and supervisors, <A] 
berty and Thayer* build a remarkably hig 
class body of counsel for improving high sch 
teaching. They have a healthy skepticism for 


current scientifie applications to edueati 


They have gathered into compact space a wealt! 
of prevailing dogma which they undermine in 


a workmanlike manner: teacher rating, pupi 
testing, lesson planning, line-and-staff organiza- 
tion, efficiency formulas. 

It may be good business organization or mili- 
tary advantage that has subordinates do as they 
are told, but the imposition of a supervisor's 
will upon his colleagues is not in accordance 
Teachers can not be 
turned into regiments nor mass-workers. Ham- 
ilton showed that the most efficient soldier had 
no right to think. But a teacher, alone with 
her class, knowing its members as no one else 


with the demoeratie ideal. 


can, is meeting situations every hour that re- 
quire adjustment, new resource, thinking. The 
best supervisor is the one who gets teachers t 
Only by a 
democratic cooperation of the supervisor and 


realize their highest potentialities. 


teachers can the school more fully contribute to 
the preparation of boys and girls for an etlee- 
tive participation in democratic citizenship. If 
he is to instil democracy, the teacher must get 
some from his own experience. 

Ably developed, well fortified by sound prin- 
ciples, a body of usages is offered by the au- 
thors covering faculty organization, teacher 
committees, councils, curriculum making, pro- 
fessional study clubs and the general field of 
teachers’ work at the high school level. A 
characteristic permeating the work is a large- 
ness of spirit with which teaching is regarded. 


HELP FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Har the boys and girls who should be in 
high school are now there. In 1890 only 4 per 
cent. of eligibles were attending, and superin- 
tendent Maxwell, then of Brooklyn, was saying 
4H. B. Alberty, V. T. Thayer, ‘‘Supervision in 


the Secondary School.’’ D. C. Heath and Com 
pany, Boston. 471 pp. $2.00. 
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ficial reports that many were in who 
It is now well established that 


t to be out. 
‘ildren of high school age should be in. 
» wail of the colleges that a parallel demand 


all sorts and eonditions of youth is being 
le upon college, the highest unit of the 


edueation service is only forty years be- 
the times. With an opening chapter upon 
interesting changes as have bewildered the 
Dean 
nson, Professor Roemer, and Principal 


ndary teachers in our generation, 
n> set out to record the steps by which the 
school chaos is being reduced to order. 
shall you organize your high school 
rs, attend to office routine, care for the 
ng, make a program of recitations, con- 
the pupils, run a guidance program, make 
assembly worth while, supervise teaching, 
study done, organize examinations and 
rks, establish college relations and keep the 
eurriculars on a worth-while basis? 
ese problems, with an abundance of concrete 
nees, relation of usages to logical justifica- 
nm, and comparison of values are treated by 
three authors. 
They will have it that citizenship is logically 
chief aim of schools maintained by a democ- 
When these men go into the vexed prob- 
of eollege influence upon high school they 
t a recognition of the ecivie duty. “Citizen- 
for 


ild be emphasized in order that the high 


hip requirements admission to college 


hool may encourage its students toward a 
“The college should ask for full 
rmation regarding an applicant’s rank in 
It should reject an appli- 

whose record in this is unsatisfactory.” 
‘his is pretty good, but a principal worth his 
Let 


Evansville 


rh quality.” 
ool eitizenship. 
need not throw this burden higher up. 


recommendation. The 
iigh schools will not issue diplomas unless and 


retuse 


until the boy and girl show, by their civie knowl- 
edge and conduet, promise of worthy citizenship. 

Practice in eooperative government gets in 
Set up as 


+ 


their book much merited attention. 
a promoter of honest democracy, filled with 
youth at the time when social and political 


*James B, Edmonson, Joseph Roemer, Francis 
Bacon, ‘‘Seeondary-School Administration.’’ The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 483 pp. $2.25. 
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problems begin to be of vital interest, a high 
school marked by the continuance of rule by 
scholastic monarchs is a tragic anomaly. Gov- 
ernment, studied and practiced, general welfare, 
economies, politics, defects of our management 
of civie affairs, investigation must be an essen- 
tial of high-school work. 


be 0k, 


changes that must be made, but careful not to 


It is a forward-looking mindful of 
discourage the dear old scholiasts by nagging 


them on too rapidly. Be considerate of the 


dead. 
HIGH SCHOOLS FACING A CRISIS 
THAT scouting troop in Teachers College— 
Wilson, 


who for eight 


Monroe, Counts, Kandel, Alexander, 
Del Manzo, and Miss MeMurray— 
years have been questioning the nations of the 
world as to the state of education, deem the eur- 
rent criticism of high-school policies of such 
moment as to warrant devoting the whole of the 
current year-book® to the condition of secon- 
dary education in different countries. The situ- 
ation abroad is startlingly like affairs with us. 
“What are you going to do with your traditional 
course,” asks Australian Teachers-College Ex- 
ecutive Percival Cole, “now that the thousands 
unfitted for it are coming in?” “The high 
school is not fitted for the newcomers,” com- 
ments Austrian Viktor Fadrus, of the Ministry 
of Instruetion. Professor Maurice Weber, of 
the Versailles Lycée, notes the conviction of 
France that her edueation is organized in a 
conception of culture outmoded for all except 
So speaks Argentina, Chile, 
You 
may well be amazed at the similarity of views 
You 
the persistence of our English brothers in hop- 
ing that the beloved tradition of their secondary 


limited groups. 


Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary and Japan. 


of these seattered observers. wonder at 


schools, viz., the training gotten chiefly through 
games, is going to satisfy the problems of the 
people. Another surprise is the glow of uni- 
versal interest the sixteen contributors have put 
into their descriptions, problems and perplexi- 
ties of local situations. 

6I. L. Kandel, editor, ‘‘ Expansion of Secon- 
dary Education.’’ Sixth Year-book of the Inter- 
national Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Bureau of Publication. 543 pp. 
$3.50. 
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Dr1son’s PropteMS READ LIKE DETROIT’S 


Harold Clark is a newcomer in the year-book 
company. He certainly comes in with a stride. 
He marches directly into the trouble Ameri- 
can high-school people have approached with 
averted eyes. “Up to this present no one has 
made out the case for providing secondary edu- 
It would 


High school 


for all on economie ¢rounds. 


eation 


cost two billion dollars a year. 


expansion has been enormous but it has mostly 
meant doing more of what was already being 
done rather than meeting the new needs. 
There will be a steady growth of high school 
applicants. They are being foreed into insti- 


tutions unfitted to serve them. A large por- 
tion of the population can not profit by the 
sort of edueation available. In Illinois high 


schools over 50 per cent. of the seniors were 


found intending to go into four professions, 
only two and a half per cent. of the employed 


can make a living in these callings.” 


Hicu Scnoois NEED REVISING 


These are some of the hard facts set out by 
Dr. Clark in a strong and nervous style likely 
to cause considerable disturbed blinking of eyes. 

It is absurd to expect to revive the old high 
school policy of rejecting and driving out all 
Good 


poor student are the product of an educational 


except “good students.” student and 


system and an assumption that a substantial 
portion of the children are going to fail. Is 
there any inherent reason why every student 
may not be a good student if he is doing the 
edueational task appropriate to him? Every 


student can not make a good record in the 


academic sense. For many good boys the aeca- 
demic sense is nonsense. 

Really, you must read Clark’s brilliant essay 
if you are superintendent, high-school teacher 
After colleet- 
ing the universal facts about high schools he 
shows how they lead to a solution which, if 


or member of the school board. 


suddenly presented to a conservative educator, 


would seem wild indeed. Then he slips in an 


observation of our most widely accepted leader, 
John Dewey, which shows the Clark proposi- 
What the prophets have 
foretold as a far-off perfection this compre- 
hending Clark shows to be pushing towards us 
and close at hand. 


tion to be inevitable. 
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A CHEERY HIGH-SCHOOL VIEW 
You can 


now have many profitable hours of it in a cheer. 


EVERYBODY enjoys Fretwell’s talk. 


ful five-hundred pages on what the school-mas. 
ters used to consider the odds and ends of high. 
school life.? He lays down the purpose of his 
essay as a gentle protest against permitting 

phase of school, in which so much of pupils’ 
and teachers’ life is put, to go on unplanned, 
Often the extra activities have been tolerated 
or suppressed. Some have been foolish; som 
of high value. All can be immensely improved 
by making the most of the human drive behind 
them. Accordingly, Fretwell, in the light of a 


distinctively wide experience as_high-schoo 
official, 
pro- 
an unspoiled sympathy with 
the 


He analyzes a great num- 


principal and supervisor, boy-scout 


army recreation provider, and college 
fessor, retaining 
youth, discusses usage in hundreds of 
designated schools. 
ber of books and articles on the extra-ceurricu- 
lars, the list alone occupying 65 pages. So im- 
portant have these once rejected affairs become. 

These are his themes: Seven principles 
work by, the home room, class organizations, 
pupil participation in government, councils, 
assemblies, clubs, high-school newspaper, maga- 
zine, hand-book, annual, commencement, ath- 
leties, finances. Both junior and senior high 
schools are covered. 

Permeating his presentation is Fretwell’s 
incurable optimism for youth and the country. 
We have a democracy, he says. Our pupils 
will live in one. Their injection of their own 
inventions into the autoeracy of the high school 
shows that they are set on living on democratic 
principles. It is our plain duty to see that 
their respect and affection for democracy be- 


comes a delight. 


AN INANE INSTITUTION 
AccorpD!NG to the best and latest usages it Is 
now rather late to plan the commencement ex- 
ercises for next May or June. Whether yours 
are under way or not, Professor MeKown’s 


lively treatise’ will help. In selecting him to 


7 Elbert K. Fretwell, ‘‘Extra-Curricular Activi- 
ties in Secondary Schools.’’ Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. 552 2.75. soa 

8 Harry C. MecKown, ‘‘Commencement Activi- 
ties.’’ The Macmillan Company, New York. 31! 
pp. $2.50. 
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te this book the Maemillan Company made 
happy choice. He has a keen sense of the 

ak us and a talent for sharing it with you. 

His concept of educational aims are high. 
His indignation at neglect of them is deep. 
s exposure of persisting stupidities in gradu- 
His substitutes for 


Hi 
ceremonies is vivid. 
are easily attainable, are employed in 

dreds of good schools and seem such that, 

, deseribed, they will be adopted henceforth. 
For both high and elementary schools he 
es a convineing presentation of the purposes 

| values of commencement and promotion ex- 
cises. He quotes seathing protests of persons 
th listening to who score the meaningless 
ste of 
ter page of definite plans and usages are here 
sympathetic 


many persisting programs. Page 


fered by an enthusiastic and 
icator Who summarizes a study and analysis 
of more than six thousand programs from every 


rt of the United States. 


PASSING PHASE DOESN’T PASS 
Very much out of the ordinary is Head Mas- 
O'’Neil’s discussion of the 
in youth? The smug dictum that its 


present day 


are no more serious now than _ be- 


roblems 


re, that there is only a temporary aberration 
is wicked and dangerous. The motor ear, the 


vies, the press, the hip-flask, the “new” girl, 


and, most of all, the twentieth century parent 
have injected profound damage and distur- 
bance into young humanity. So, Foster-Father 
O'Neil, who has taught under the same roof all 
sorts and conditions of boys, talks knowingly 
of the home, youth’s cleverness, its view-points, 
its parentage, its misdemeanors, its promising 
lalities, and offers remedies that he has found 


good. 


COLLEGE CONFLICT 

Ler us hope, for your sake, that you know 
the H. W. Wilson Company,?° compilers, classi- 
fiers, makers of abstracts, summaries and lists, 
lor they are savers of the schoolmaster’s time. 
Their attractive books, in the series called “The 

’Jerold O’Neil, ‘‘That Problem Called the Mod- 
ern Boy.’’ Sears Pubiishing Company, New York. 
“33 pp. $2.50. 

10 James G. Hodgson, compiler, ‘‘ Trends in Uni- 
versity Edueation.’’ H. W. Wilson Company, 950 
University Ave., New York. 163 pp. 90 cents. 
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Reference Shelf,” continue to come along: one 
on “Soldiers’ Bonus,” others on “Academie 
Freedom,” “Prohibition,” “School and College 
Athletics,” “Disarmament,” 
“Federal Department of Education,” ete. 

It is a library of current controversy, of 


“Unemployment,” 


publie problems moving toward settlement, a 
provoker of thought, a Thesaurus for debaters. 

Vol. vu., No. 4, contains fresh criticism and 
defense of college procedure by Gilman, Butler, 
Snedden, Association of University Professors, 
and others. Arguments are formulated in the 


shape of “resolves” and briefs. There is a 
bibliography of three hundred titles and a sum- 
mary of recent experiments in university ad- 


ministration. 


A PHELPS PHYLACTERY?! 

Any teacher can force any pupil to attend 
classes, to hand in written work, in other words, 
to keep engagements. This kind of discipline 
can be enforced and not necessarily disagree- 
ably, and it is certainly preparation for the art 
of living. 

If a teacher tells a boy or girl that work for 
others is ridiculous, that they ought to get all 
they can for themselves and not bother about 
publie service, he will not be believed. They 
know better. 

Universities, like monasteries, should not be 
of the world. They serve an ideal which the 
world has never understood and never can— 
pure learning without regard to its practical 
value. 

3ut there is only one department of the mod- 
ern university where there is an intellectual at- 
mosphere. This is the graduate school. 

The best way to deal with youth is not by a 
new system but rather by obtaining the best 
teachers. 

A football coach is in instances the 


ablest teacher connected with the “institution of 


many 


learning.” 

But there is nothing spectacular about teach- 
ers. The only way one of them can attract pub- 
lie attention is by doing something scandalous. 

Many think teaching is a dull affair. On the 
contrary, it is wildly exciting, adventurous, 
romantic, with no two days alike. 

Excitement of 
50 pp. 


11 William Lyon Phelps, ‘‘ The 
Teaching.’’ Horace Liveright, New York. 
$1.50. 
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These are a few blossoms plucked from Phi- 
losopher Phelps’s 1931 garden of flowering 
philosophy. A neat little work, the third of 
Horace Liveright’s Delta Kappa Pi lectures on 
education, John Dewey and Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher being two other gardeners with “Sources 
of a Science of Education” and “Learn or Per- 
ish,” respectively. Professor Phelps cheered 
the profession witk a glad morning song almost 
twenty years ago. We used to open teachers’ 
meetings with verses from his “Teaching in 
School and College.” 
derstanding and solidity is perennial and in full 


His humor, gayety, un- 


flower here. 


EDUCATIONAL IDEALS 

A MAXIMUM chance that everybody shall have 
opportunity for richness of life, a necessity that 
society continually improve, a political philoso- 
phy recognizing individual rights, are the three 
essentials of education as Professor Valentine 
sees America from his classroom window in 
San Francisco State Teachers College.'? 

That science is not enough, that the other 
qualities that go to make an art are needed, 
what they are, how they may be come at, basic 
ideals, higher technique, development of think- 
ing, social participation, personality, are the 


themes of the author’s discourse. 


COMPASSED WITH A CLOUD OF 
WITNESSES 


Tus then is the foretelling of Joseph the 


Prophet.'* Edueation will get on the road 
marked for it. It will be put there not by 


Eventually it will 
leave its It will get to new 
leaderships and new objectives, perhaps of the 


its leaders but by its times. 


leaders behind. 


sort indicated by the readings in my books, 
The commu- 
nity needs a center of intelligence. For this 
the A fallacious psy- 
chology came along and the school grew “aca- 
demic,” Its in- 
telligence became a thing embalmed in books 


or some such sort at any rate. 


first school grew up. 


shut itself in the schoolhouse. 


with no concern of the community’s work. The 
result is seen in the graduate, an irrelevant fel- 
low who might perhaps adorn the world but 


12 P, F. Valentine, ‘‘The Art of The Teacher.’’ 
D. Appleton and Company, New York. 299 pp. 
$2.00. 

13 Joseph K. Hart, ‘‘Creative Moments in Edu- 
eation.’’ Henry Holt and Company, New York. 
476 pp. $3.00. 
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otherwise is of little use. It remains for the 
school to escape the classroom and become of 
the community. 

Hart’s is a documentary interpretation of the 
history of education. In their turn, in their 
own words, Thucydides, Socrates, Plato, Virgil, 
Cicero, Tacitus, Anselm, Tertullian, Bacon, 
Luther, Milton, Locke, Spenser, Huxley, Eliot, 
James, Butler, Dewey, many other masters, ex- 
pound in these pages the high aims. Their shots 
that fell short of the mark are not here re. 
corded. Who cares for misses? Their yet un- 
realized ideals are ordered in battalions march- 
ing toward a great objective clearly mapped. 

Historian Hart has found a school achieving 
its destiny at least in a preliminary way. It 
has sloughed off academicism. It is tackling 
community problems. It is the center of usable 
knowledge and high endeavor. 

Come on, ask your question: “Where is this 
school, this community?” 

To which the circumspect witness answers. “I, 
myself, have visited it but I shall not name it, 
because dull humans finding a great thing being 
done, breathe a sigh of relief exclaiming, ‘These 
people can do that in their town but it can’t 
be done in our part of the country.’ ” 

Dear me, it reminds you of what Colonel 
Parker said his visitor concluded in Quincy, or 
what Wirt’s said in Gary, or Caldwell’s in the 
Lineoln School, or Miss Parkhurst’s in Dalton. 
Old Hallsworthy used to say, “If men ean think 
a Utopia they can make one.” 


PULLING DOWN THE BALLOONS 

NEARLY all the current writers on educational 
theory that Professor Snedden' reads are “ex- 
cessively deductive, abstract and vague. They 
are over-ready with facile generalizations and 
over-shy of concrete example. The foundations 
of education are still resting far more on faith 
and prepossession than on clear knowledge. 
This is especially true in respect to what 1s 
valled cultural training. Culture has had a 
long use in designating decorative, embellishing 
qualities which seem to many furthest removed 
from utilitarian life.” 

With this introduction Dr. Snedden goes back 
to foundations and brings into the realm of cul- 

14 David Snedden, ‘‘Cultural Educations and 


Common Sense.’’ The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 324 pp. $2.00. 
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. such things as good citizenship, American 
raits, practical seience and skill, health gains, 
nature knowledge and vocations. Culture means 
| the achievements of a people, no less. He 
-zes and elassifies cultures. He collects an 
logy of famous definitions of it and 

ises them: Mathew Arnold’s, Eliot’s, 
\ietzsche’s, Meneken’s, Will Durant’s, Kuno 
Francke’s, Bernard Shaw’s, John Dewey’s, Als- 
rth Ross’s, Herbert Spencer’s, Kenneth Mae- 
’s and more. He surveys advancing cul- 

re in Ameriea and gives you a tonie chapter 
read when you are blue. When Examiner 
Snedden takes up eultural education through 
ools his characteristic pertinence intends to 
ke you uneasy, and does. Our foolish high 
ols, our lack of appraisal, our neglect of 
training for better civie, social, political Amer- 
1, a list of definite changes required, are mas- 
Collegiate education gets a simi- 
ar diagnosis. After this comes constructive 
treatment of culture through reading, fine arts, 


handled. 


cience and personality refinements. 
If you were given a test question, “What liv- 
ing man comes nearest to a Socrates?,” I im- 
rine you would at once write the name of this 
American Athenian. In his manner and spirit 
the search for truth, in his demand that ideas 
thoroughly and accurately defined, in his de- 
tection of specious error, in his gadfly sting into 
ld assumption, this California-born philoso- 
er could suitably have an “S” put between 
two names. This latest book is one of the 
best bracers in the list of educational therapy 


1. 


rks 


INTERLUDE FOR MENTAL REST 
BERTRAND RUSSELL was visited by an en- 
isiast who desired to study Russell’s system 
philosophy. 

“But I have to confess,” he said, “that in the 
only book of yours I have read there is only 
one statement I can understand and that one 
isn’t true.” 

“What is the statement?” 

“It is the assertion that 


” 


Julius Caesar is 


“Why do you not accept that?” 
The guest drew himself up and replied with 
dignity, “Because I am Julius Caesar.” 
Being alone with this visitor in a flat, Russell 
got to the street as quickly as possible and 
found a keeper looking for an escaped inmate. 
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SOLID FOOD 
“THEY have read some books and are able to 
recall from them ineidents and some ideas. 


They are not able to use what they recollect. 
They stop at the recall or the naming of facets. 
They have no power to indicate significance 
of them. To them a book is a book. Reading 
has not been for them a genuine experience. 
Literature is to them apart from real life. It 
is something to be mastered for an examina- 
tion.” Who are these lost souls? The appli- 
cants for college who fail in the English en- 
trance examination. What Dante here pictures 
them? The college entrance board’s commis- 
Their book is one of those 
The 


commission method of research, a history of 


sion on English.?® 
few that are to be chewed and digested. 
comparisons, reprodue- 


English examination, 


tions of answer papers, their marks and ap- 
praisals, discussion of the causes of failure, re- 
lations of examination marks to later achieve- 
ment, eritique of present secondary-school En- 
glish teaching, the educational value of the ex- 
aminations, recommendations, bibliography, are 
some of the pertinent chapters. The investi- 
gators who write this report weave no garlands 
for themselves, for the makers of the tests, 
nor for the markers. They early uncover the 
trick most of us perform of making a decision 
intuitively and thereafter fitting the constituent 
They 


bewail our failure to require good English in 


figures to sum into our chosen answer. 
other than English classes. They have pro- 
duced a manual that must seem to the careful 
reader an indispensable text to be studied by 
teachers of English, whether preparing pupils 
for examinations or “for life.” 
STUDIES OF STUDIOUSNESS 

PROFESSOR EURICH’s investigation,'® carried 
on independently, makes a good companion to 
the Harvard report on English. Likewise, it is 
treasure trove for English teachers everywhere. 
It describes the diagnosis made of numerous 
students, the special exercises given to help 
them read and study effectively, comprehension 
and retention tests, and vocabulary gains. The 
100 items in the self-rating scale for studious- 

15 Charles Swain Thomas, Chairman, ‘‘ Examin- 
ing the Examination in English.’’ Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge. 295 pp. $2.00. 

16 Alvin C. Eurich, ‘‘Reading Ability of Col- 
lege Students.’’ University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis. 208 pp. $2.00. 
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ness is a masterpiece. When I consider how 
my days were spent in the blindness of my 
college years, when I recall the real desire we 
youngsters had to learn how to use our minds, 
when I remember the unscientific hints coaxed 
out of classmates and older students and from 
Todd’s “Students’ Hamerton’s 
“Intellectual Life,” when I utter 
lack of teaching how to study—not a member 
in the whole faculty ever opened his head upon 
the subject—I rail at the fate that brought this 
Eurich into my ken just fifty years late. But, 
Son Alvin, that’s not your fault. I’ll make the 
From now on I am resolved to 


Manual” and 


review the 


most of you. 
lead a better life, thanks to the hundred guide- 
posts you set up on the straight and narrow 
trail. 
POETRY FOR SCHOOL 

Dr. Law"? gathers poems to fill 345 pages, 
sorts them as tellers of stories, as showing 
the sacrifice and tragedy of war, as exhibiting 
the beauty of speech, as picturing the past, 
as painting nature, and as featuring the inner 
life. He subjoins brief biographies, writes of 
the teaching usages he has found successful, 
gives questions for aiding appreciation and 
encouragement for poetical composition by 
pupils. 

A BELOVED LIBRARIAN 

Ar times when consulting the catalogue of a 
well-organized library, especially if you have 
ever attempted getting at anything in a Paris 
collection, you feel a desire to place a wreath 
on the unknown and unsung benefactor who 
has worked out the details for your getting 
what you want when you want it. Arthur Bost- 
wick, former Montclair teacher, now head of 
the St. Louis Public Library, is bringing out a 
series of biographies to save these benefactors 
The third book'® is the life and 
By making a 
eatalogue on a new unlocked the 
treasuries of the Boston Atheneum Library and 
set a model followed by other collections. He 
formulated rules for cataloguing which were 
successfully printed for thirty-nine years. He 
was a charter member of the American Library 


from oblivion. 
work of Charles Ammi Cutter. 
plan he 


Houk Law, ‘‘The Stream of En- 
Century Company, New 


17 Frederick 
Poetry.’’ The 
383 pp. $1.10. 
Parker Cutter: 
American Library 
$2.75. 


glish 
York. 

18 William 
Ammi Cutter.’’ 
Chicago. 67 pp. 


‘‘Life of Charles 
Association, 
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Association. He suffered under the resistan; 
attitude of the Atheneum trustees and plunged 
joyfully into the management of the new Forbes 
Library in Northampton. He devised classi 
cations of titles, edited the library journal. 
taught library management, made friends and 
at the age of 66 passed from earth. The book 
is full of incident and human touches. 


LITERARY EXCURSIONS: ENTER- 
TAINING GUIDE 

You remember Carl Holliday for his exeur- 
sions into our colonial literature and his gath- 
ering of the flowers of Southern poetry. Here 
he comes with a beautiful bouquet of exotics, 
Egyptian, Babylonian, Assyrian, Hindu, Per- 
sian, Chinese, Hebrew. It is a comparative 
literature. The gardens are of the least familiar 
to the well-read American. 

The every-day philosophy of Egypt, the lush 
poetry of Persia, the fascinating tales of India, 
the humor of the ancient Chinese, the grandeur 
of the Old Testament, the charm of the New, 
the homely comfort of Talmud, are illuminated 
by the high light of Dr. Holliday’s appreciative 
comment. 

“If one rails and insults thee, answer not. 
Even thus shalt thou conquer him,” advises 
Ptah-Hotep, sixty centuries ago in Egypt. 
“Grant honor to thy wife and love her exceed- 
ingly. Give her ointments and cosmetics galore. 
Fail not to caress her every day.” 

“To-day,” comments Carl, “psychologists, 
judges and thinking men in general are seeking 
to discover the cause of failures of marriage.” 
The “Precepts of Ptah-Hotep” should be promi- 
nent in the Reno Publie Library, or rather in 
the one back home. 

From Sadi, the Persian: “Some one asked a 
muezzin of atrocious voice how much he was 
paid for reciting the prayers. “‘Paid? I am 
not paid. I recite for the sake of God.’ 

“Then, for God’s sake, don’t?’ ” 

Mark my words, some raseal is going to twist 
the following tale from an old Yuan Chinese 
classic into a slander upon a commendable 
quality of a modern canny race. 

A frugal father, nearing his end, enjoins his 
son not to waste his patrimony on an expensive 
coffin, but to use the old watering trough. 

19 Carl Holliday, ‘‘The Dawn of Literature.’’ 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 367 pp. 
$3.50. 
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t, father, it’s too short.” 
natter, you can chop off enough of me 


a fit. But, attend to this: don’t use the 


| axe I paid to have sharpened; borrow a 


ehbor’s. 

-en at the moment of death, too weak to 

ak, the old man held up two fingers to show 

watchers they were wastrels in burning two 

dies rather than one. 

Superb flashes of poetry, penetrative fables, 

iscinating tales, exalted ideals, every-day phi- 

losophy, live in these pages, enriched by the 
ents of a professor who has spent thirty 

ears discovering literary treasures and passing 
, to others, making some of his own. 


PIERCING THE MISTS OF HISTORY 

(;ATHERING and comparing traditions, art 
movements, language peculiarities, of the great 
peoples, Eugen Georg,”® taking care not to be 
stampeded into the fascinating field of too easy 
conclusion, describes the probable origin of the 
civilizations on earth at the beginning of re- 
corded history. Vividly he pictures the Asiatic 
onrush, the birth and decline of the Orient, the 
Aryan Odyssey, world commerce six thousand 
years ago, the behavior of the moon, and events 
seen as “rhythm” and “spiral.” 

The tremendous buildings on islands of the 
South Seas, in Yucatan, in other places which 
the world forgot, the author subjects to ex- 
amination. The similarity of form in these to 
structures in ancient Egypt he can not reconcile 
with a theory that the line of connection was 
across Asia and by of Alaska. The 
Atlantis legend he examines anew and finds it 
the more probable. The science of the Yucatan 
Mayas, their use of zero and logarithm amaze 
him as he makes them do us. His tracing the 
pedigree of the bogie man, the Schwarzenmann, 
the béte noire, his ineursions into biology, eth- 


way 


nology, astronomy, archeology and history make 
entertaining reading. 


SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDE 
HovcHTon Mirriin Company offer a revised 
and enlarged edition of “The Science of Every- 
Arranged in learning units this 


20 Eugen Georg, ‘‘The Adventure of Man- 
kind,’’? translated from the German by Robert 
Bek-Gran, E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. 
3895 pp. $5.00. 

*1 Edgar F, Vanbuskirk, Edith Lillian Smith, 
Walter L. Nourse, ‘‘The Science of Every-day 
Life.’? 638 pp. $1.50. ‘‘Workbook.’’ 220 pp. 


day Life.”21 
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junior-high-school text, with narrative, pie- 
tures, projects, reports and questions, teaches 
how we use air, water and foods, now we con- 
trol the forces of nature in building, lighting 
and heating our homes. There is “Clothing and 
its Care,” and “The Work of the World.” 
The workbook guides the boy and girl first 
to get a clear notion of the problem, then to 
observe with care, to experiment intelligently, 
to eriticize results, to arrive at a conclusion. 
To fit individual needs, the problems are desig- 
nated as required, optional, and for advanced 
Tips to the student are many and 
The separate objective tests: true-false, 


credit. 
direct. 
completion, multiple choice, ete., are accom- 
panied by fool-proof directions for the teacher. 


BRITISH EDUCATIONAL CLASSICS 

Proressor J. Dover WiLson, who assembled 
the specialists on British education in the vol- 
ume reviewed here last year, is, from his chair 
in King’s College, University of London, edit- 
ing, in collaboration with Professor F, A. 
Cavenagh, chair of education, University Col- 
Swansea, a series of Landmarks in the 
The Cambridge Univer- 


lege, 
History of Education. 
sity Press is bringing it out. In preparation 
are: Newman’s “Idea of a University,” Arnold’s 
“Culture and Anarchy,” Spencer’s “Education.” 
The design is to reprint scarce but important 
texts making educational eclassies available for 


° 


students. The first of the series?? contains a 


spirited introduction by Professor Cavanagh 
putting the Mills in a historical setting and 
criticizing them in comparison with present-day 
ideas. James Mills’ Encyclopedia Britannica 
article is more than a hundred years old. It 
was a text-book at Cambridge. The Cavanagh 
volume reprints also so much of John Stuart 
Mill’s Autobiography as bears on education, 
reproduces his famous Inaugural Address as 
Rector of St. Andrews, and carries a generous 
offering of informative and critical notes. 
SUPERVISION BOILED DOWN 
SUPERVISION isn’t visiting schools, nor making 
inspirational addresses, nor community work, 
nor planning specifications for buildings, nor 





72 cents. James R. Wilson, ‘‘Objective tests in 
General Science.’’ 48 pp. 24 cents. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. 

22, A. Cavanagh, Editor, James and John 
Stuart Mill on Education.’’ Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
207 pp. $2.00. 
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hiring nor firing teachers. It is the improve- 


ment of instruction. With this unpalavering 
declaration of principles Professor Burke Fitz- 
patrick opens his boiled-down rations for the 
the 


Principles, activities, practices, and 


sustenance of supervisor of elementary 


} } 


SCNOOILS.* 


details of 


supervision are covered tersely, as 
are keeping up to date, criticism, rating, exami- 
nations, ete. 
TIME-SAVERS 

PRINCIPAL GEORGE Ryan used to claim that 
he was the only one of 3,499 Brooklyn school 
people to use a comptometer. The rest of us 
were spendthrifts of time and gray matter add- 
ing the columns of our monthly reports and 
computing the numerous averages, while he 
merely touched keys and saved what he called 
his brains. Every now and then I hear allega- 


tions that we schoolmasters are behind other 
business men in time-saving, error-preventing 
Since I read the Duke of Bucking- 
floor these 
slanderers by saying, “What per cent?” “Who 
are they?” “When did you make your count?” 
In a moment I have the loose talkers flounder- 
“With all 


numerators you are a very vague 


devices. 


ham’s book on school statisties I 


ing and say, your advocacy of 
mechanical 
arithmetician.” 

By this prelude I introduce you to a book that 
will soon save you many times its cost.2* Pro- 
fessor Holzinger, School of Edueation, Univer- 
sity of Chieago, offers twenty quick-reference 
tables, the paper, print, and binding being in 
the good style of the University Press. From 
the samples, lists of products, quotients, squares 
and square roots, the tables run through prob- 
able errors of the product, moment coefficient, 
facilitation of Spearman’s rank formula, and 


other time-savers for measures in edueation. 


HAPPY LAND 


Marie Lawson, painter, designer, artist, 
brings a vibrant color into United States his- 
Her splendid adventure is no less than 
an American saga, a stately prose poem, moving 


tory.?5 


23 F, Burke Fitzpatrick, ‘‘Supervision of Ele- 
mentary Schools.’’ F. A. Owens Publishing Com- 
pany, Dansville, New York. 758 pp. $1.25. 

24 Karl J. Holzinger, ‘‘Statistical Tables for 
Students in Education and Psychology.’’? Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 101 pp. $2.00. 

25 Marie A. Lawson, ‘‘ Hail, Columbia, The Life 
of a Nation.’’ Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
Garden City, New York. 387 pp. $5.00. 
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like a symphony. As tone motifs recur in cer- 
tain musical compositions, here the caravel, the 
Indian, the slave, the musket, the arrow, the 
grenadier, the clipper-ship, a score of other mas- 
ter designs, mark the return of essential notes 
in new phases. You have to let yourself go when 
you deseribe the work of this book. It has g 
pomp and a glory. 

It is “the story of the pioneer nation of the 
western world, of wide lands and many waters, 
of struggle and aspiration, of luxury and log 
cabins, of sails and skyscrapers, of buffalo and 
big business, documents and dreams, war and 
peace, progress, the march of Columbia’s chil- 
dren, the people of this, the United States of 
America.” 

The dedication is a ceremony, a salute, “to 
ships and sailors and new men.” 

The chapter headings are poetry: “Dreams 
and Ventures,” “Flags,” “Calls of the Wilder- 
ness,” “Many Inventions.” 

Each era is opened with a sentiment, a pledge, 
a toast, a viva, a salvo: “to the lonely mariners 
of the Santa Maria,” or “to the heroes of 1917 
and the hope of everlasting peace.” 

“T mean to stress our romance,” says the Lady 
Lawson. “There is nothing important in our 
history which, taken with its background, is dull. 
Roads, machinery, farming, woman suffrage are 
as full of thrills as Captain Kidd or Stonewall 
Jackson.” 

Example: “Another voice, not new. It was 
heard since the founding—the voice of the 
women of America. You see long, long lines 
of women, in silk and ealico, in sunbonnets and 
Paris hats, in log cabins on the wilderness edge, 
as busy, hospitable mistresses of mansions. You 
see them on the forest road, in the lowly patches 
of the hill country, in the covered wagons on the 
plains. Slim, white hands guiding the affairs 
of huge households, strong work-worn hands, 
gentle hands binding wounds of wars. 

“The age changes. Clear voices ring out. 
Emma Willard’s for better education of women. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s, Susan Anthony’s, for 
rights to their own earnings, for a voice in the 
eare of the nation.” 

Brava, Marie, your black-and-yellow pirates, 
your virile pioneers, your homely Lincoln, your 
adorable towns with hedges and spires and masts 
of ships, your lovable little locomotives, your 
swaggering sailors, are irresistible. 








